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HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL. 
CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


A RIDE THROUGH THE RAISIN 
COUNTRY. 

Tr was three o’clock of an August morning, 
and the soft deep blue darkness of the Anda- 
lucian firmament was punctuated with golden 
and diamond stars that seemed to wink at me 
as, half-sleepily, I tugged-to my carpet-bag, 
eventually, after a hard struggle, got the 
better of it and locked it with a chirping 
click of triumph. I descended the silent 
stone stairs of the Fonda Europa, thinking 
of Gil Blas’s scampish but amusing night 
adventures, fell over two pails, one pair of 
boots and a tin dust-pan, and debouched by 
a side door into the now silent diligence 
office, where the shuffle and pawing of hoofs 
indicated the presence of horses. 

But I must go back, or I shall never get 
on with the story of my wonderful ride 
through that enchanted Moorish country. 
My ride came to me thus. I and Major 
Hodgins, of the Mounted Bombardiers, at 

resent. stationed at the Rock (as subs, with 
alf-fretful love, call Gibraltar, when they 
do not contract it to Gib), had come to 
Malaga from Bailen, the scene of the onl 
real victory over the French the Spanis 
ever gained in the late Peninsular War. 
Tired of the City of Raisins, we determined 
to push on at once, hot and fast, for Granada, 
the city of the Moorish palace. Before we 
had well got down our muscatel-grapes and 
white bread, we hurried to the diligence 
office, invited by a red-lettered board inscribed 
with the names of a dozen or two cities. A 
severe old Don looked at us over his stern 
steel spectacles, and referred to endless 
books, muttering. It was of no use; 
ple were hurrying back from bathing and 
the bull-fight, from Malaga to Granada, 
There were no seats for fifteen days.. Imagine 
no conveyance, or, rather, no places. vacant, 
from London to Derby for fifteen days! My 
blood rose to two hundred and fifty in the 
shade, and [ am afraid the Don grew 


offended at our impatience, closed his books, | & 


nibbed his pen, and, refusing to answer any 
further applications, began piling up a Nelson 


column of figures and then running up red_/ it. 


lines with his pen as if he were climbing a 
ladder. In vain we clung to the mahogany 
rails of his desk, and, through the bars, put 
maginary cases of possible misfortunes 
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attendant on fifteen days’ delay. Don 
Fulano was deaf and dumb. In vain we 
talked about the Swiss system of Supple- 
ments, which were put on the road as post- 
scripts for residue travellers who could not 
be accommodated by the regular diligence. In 
vain we enlisted allies in the shape of a 
voluble negro boots in a yellow jacket, who, 
with a shoe in one hand and a brush in the 
other, addressed entreaties to Don Fulano 
worthy of Cicero in his best days. In vain 
he was joined by a friendly one-eyed touter 
in a rusty black-craped hat, who threw him- 
self into pathetic attitudes worthy of the old 
judicial Roman mimics who did the gestures 
while Cato did the speaking. All they did 
was to drive the Don almost to personal 
violence. The black Cicero and the Cyclops 
touter fled before his uplifted ruler. After 
some oe diplomacy, however, and the 
shovel-boarding of a stray half-dollar, Don 
Fulano grew more civil... Don Denaro had 
done what neither Cicero nor Demosthenes 
could do. 

Joy, joy in Avelon! Don Fulano erases 
the name of an old woman, who can safely 
be defied, and whose fifteen days are of 
no importance, and inserts ——? “ Whose 
name, Sefior?” Hodgins and I looked at 
each other. We agree to toss up. Don 
Fulano puts his pen behind his ear, and 
huddles up to the rails to see the “sortes ;” 
the old divination by lot, Up goes the 
dollar in a silvery somersault. 

“ Heads or taile? Man or woman ?” 

“ Woman,” I ery. 

It comes the Queen of Spain, and I win. 

Hodgins, before convivial and noisy, looked 
blank. I drew him apart into the little den 
of my friend the negro boots. I proposed to 
him that he should hire two horses and a 

ide, and ride over the spur of the Sierra 
Nevada, by way’ of Velez; Malaga, and Al- 
hama (Byron’s Alhama), to Granada—fairy- 
land, sugar-canes, oleanders, Arabian nights, 


C. 

“ And perhapsget murdered ?” said Hodgins, 
taking to his cigar-case. “I don’t seem to see 

Riding, when off duty, is a bore.” 

“My dear fellow,” said I, with a quiet 
diplomatic smile, “ I only said this to try you. 
ZI will be knight errant, and ride over the 
mountain, as you will not let me over-ride 
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your objections. 
at three ; you at twelve to-night. You w 
be fourteen hours going, I two days; but 
never mind— 


I start to-morrow morning | 
ill | 
| 


Come what, come may, : 
Time and the tide wear out the roughest day.” 


} 


| 
| 


“Delightful plan,” said Hodgins, gaining | 


| 


heart. “Bravo! I admire your af 
have a great mind to go with you. Good bye. 
Vl go and order a cold fowl and a melon, 
to take with me for the night, for I shan’t 
sleep a wink.” 

odgins was a lady's man, and a polite 
maw, but self-denial was a virtue he had 
not learnt. If I had been murdered in 
the mountains, he would have said: “ Bless 
my soul! Poor devil! I thought he was 
doing a foolish thing. I am sorry I cannot 
stop for his funeral; I must be back, you 
know, at Gib; my leave expires!” 

My preparations were soon made. I filled 
my flask with Amontillado, and ordered some 
biscuits. El Moro, the guide, was to knock at 
my door at half-past two. Till then—it was 
now six—what todo? I read Ford and Don 
Quixote for half an hour; then got out on 
the baleony, and listened to the military 
band performing a dirge in the Alameda| 
for some Don Donothing; watched the| 
ladies with the fluttering fans, the priests 
and soldiers. Then, as it got darker, I sat on 
my chair and marked the houses opposite—| 
so open and transparent—each window a! 
little domestic picture. That shop at the 
bottom, with the luminous red curtain before 
the door, is the barber’s; a little toy brass 
basin dangles over the threshold. The 
barber is a Madrid man, for I can hear him 
lisp his th’s as the Northern Spaniards do, 
calling it Castilian; much to the contempt | 
of Andalucians, 
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That sort of stable-door | 





(Conducted by 


and water, and amuse myself by listening to 
the new sounds, and determine to save 
up my system for the next day’s fourteen 
hours im the saddle, slip under the pink 
mosquito eurtains and try to sleep; though 
the hour is supernaturally early. First 
one side then the other; the curtains make 
it close and hot, and there is a hum 
in the street; but I dare not shut the 
glass windows, for there is no chimney in the 
room. I determine to sleep. I clench my. 
eyes, and think fixedly of nothing. I try all 
the old tricks, count till I outrival Cocker, 
Bidder, Babbage, and De Morgan. I try to 
wear myself out with staring at a veil of 
darkness, I fancy smoke rising from my 
knees in a blue, wavy column. I know that, 
when I get my mind to the focus of a single 
thought, unbrokenand entire,that one thought 
will be sleep. But all these mental efforts 
rouse me to quite a creative state of wakeful- 
ness. Now, at last, 1 am getting into a fancy 
of sinking on my back through miles of sea, in 
search of the flaw in the Atlantic telegraph, 
when the door bursts open, and Hodgins 
enters. 

“ Farewell, old boy! I admire your pluck, 
You'll have a delicious ride. They’re putting 
the horses to. Good-bye, God bless you ; we 
shall meet again at Philippi.” He was gone. 
I heard the old diligence ten minutes after, 
roll, toss, and jumble off on its fourteen-hour 
course. ‘ 

I fell asleep, and when a sharp hurrying 
knock of El Moro woke me, I did as I have 
before told you, 

“Full purse and full stomach never tire,” 
said El Moro, a dry thin old young man, in a 
grey jacket. 

“ A merry heart goes all the day,” said I, 
capping him from the divine Williams. 

Jl had taken the greatest possible pre- 








next to it with an iron grating over the top, | caution the day before, to get the best horse 
(there being no visible window at all) is the| in the landlord’s stable, knowing that a long 
entrance to a billiard-room ; for, now thatthe | and even dangerous ride lay before me. 

lamps are lit up and down the street of the| had gone into the dark shrine of Jupiter 
King’s Fountain, I can see the luminous; Ammonia, all but arm in arm with the 


golden green cloth and the ivory balls running 
about, knocking their heads together. There 
is a great hum of voices in the street; but no 
fierce defiant whistling nor rebellious street 
cries, impudent and insulting. That place 
opposite, with the wide open doorway, is the 

igence office, the boards at the door-posts | 
are painted with red letters on white ground, | 


negro boots in the yellow jacket before- 
|named, and had had my pick of the row of 
sullen-eyed, lank steeds that pulled at their 
chains as I passed behind their rows of heels. 
I rejected the special horses pointed me out 
by the Boots, and fixed on a good-natured, 
robust black cob, sound of wind and limb, 
and able, I was sure, from his sinewy flank, to 





anc remind me of the diamonds in a pack of| bear much fatigue. I chose him in a solemn 
cards. Those quiet chatty burgesses seated jway; and El Moro, the guide, approved 
on chairs at the door, are people waiting to| likewise. 
so by the Madrid diligence at eight o’clock.| He quite agreed to it, yet now, when I get 
art of them are El Tato’s quadrille (gang) | out of the shadow of the i into the clear 
of bull-fighters, going back to Madrid. ‘They| starlight, that seems all in a glow-worm 
would be pleasant company, and full of stories | flutter and twitter, at the first chill of dawn, 
of gladiator daring, such as short-sighted! will you believe it? I find myself hoaxed, 
Nero would have rejoiced to see through the! into a vile, flea-bitten grey, with a hiec- 
emerald spy-glass we are told he used. I. cupping stumble, that seizes him at re 


ring the bell, order upsome preserved peaches gular intervals of four minutes. I am, 
in syrup, pour out a deep draught of wine however, afraid of disturbing the temper 
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of El Moro, as Iam at his mercy for nearly 
two days; so I pocket the insult, and go 
hiceupping on. If I hint at Hiccup’s in- 
firmity, stolid El Moro asserts he is muy 
fuerte (very strong), a horse of fortitude 
that never tires ; then quotes the proverb, 
“He who goes on, gets there,” and, tying his 
saddle-bags pinchingly tighter, remarks that 
“fast bind is fast. find,” or, as he rhymes it, 
Quien bien ata, bien desata. There is some- 
thing Quixotic in El Moro as he clinks 
over the trottoir erect and lean in his grey 
jacket, his neat shoes with rusty spurs in 
them, a good apple-twig for a switch, and 
my red and green umbrella, fastened at his 

ummel above his own cloth jacket, which he 
som for the cold mountains, when we shall 
get near the all but perpetual snow patches of 
the sierra. There is a determined gravity 
and caution, as of a Hadji or Bedouin guide, 
in his air. His black turban cap is tied on 
by a string fastening under his beardless chin. 
i I stop a moment behind, he turns to look 
after me. 
English traveller ever had. 

It is very quiet in the streets; the lamps 


inside them ; the trot and clatter, and dust 
of our horses’ hoofs, sound quite startling 
in the hush of the night. The drowsy sen- 
tinels, in the brown coats, try to look 
vigilant and suspicious when they see us. 
We clink along the dusty Alameda with the 
faded acacias and deserted seats-~ pass 
hundreds of grated windows and closed shops 
—chink and scuffle alternately past merchants’ 


houses and over public walks, and come out) 


He is as faithful, dull a Sancho as | 





laden with grass-net panniers of charcoal, is 
all that passes us till we get past the first 
poor suburb cottages and out into the broad 
sea-shore road, which is a foot deep, in thick 
lava dust. 

Then rises a great whirl of dust in the 
distanee, answering to that which clouds from 
our eight hoofs, and suddenly a string of 
donkeys bear down upon us by twos and 
threes, and in clumps of eight and ten. Now 
our trouble begins ; for they raise ‘a dust so 
thick that the distant ones' become quite 
invisible, and it is difficult to avoid them, 
but for the monotonous clip-clap, ding-dong- 
bell, that the leader-donkey wears conse- 
penta round his neck, These are donkeys 
rom the vineyards round Velez M 
bringing the Christmas raisins of Englan 
for shipment at Malaga, where the holds of 
dozens of vessels gape and ery for them, that 
the ships may depart and be early at the 
Mincing Lane market. Every donkey carries 
twelve small, square deal boxes ; six on each 
side of his panniers, which rest on a padded 
pack-saddle, Every donkey has a head-stall 


| or fillet, or shaving-brush of red, with plaited 
burn dim like yellow flowers with glow-worms | 


ornaments or cruppers of red and rhubarb 
— that give them an oriental and novel 
ook, Let the donkey be of a silvery-grey or 
brown, and scrubby as an old hair port- 
manteau that has been rubbed into sore 
patches, still there was always the pink 
shaving-brush on the forehead, the smart 
neck-trapping, or the black and yellow 


pper. . 
As for the drivers—for there were gene- 


rally two and a boy to each half-dozen 


at last by the broad quay, to the sea-shore ;| donkeys—they were not all Andalucians, with 
where the be-plumed waves, a little white! linen jackets and black round caps; but many 
and angry about the lips, seem complaining, | of them were Valencians and Asturians, wear- 
and asking where the men are gone who, all ing the loose white linen drawers and plaids of 
day, sift maize into heaps, crush raisins into | their province,—wild, elf-haired, hard brown 
tubs, and roll melons in and out of ships ;|men,generally, doubled up and riding on side- 
where the little terra-cotta images of boys| saddles, their bandaged and sandalled-feet 
that, all day, dive and splash off these brown | jogging recklessly to the caterpillar propul- 
rock-slabs—where the striped awninged boats | sive jog of the favoured donkey. You always 
and the bare-footed fishermen ? saw their approach indicated by the red 
Our pace is not fast, because the horses! sparks of their cigarettes, breaking through 
have got fourteen hours of it before them. | the white dust-clouds that wrapped them. 
We amble under the castle whose low| tothe raisin-boxes, which were all stamped 
lines of wall look much as when Blake! and branded, they were banded together with 
threatened it. We look down from the grass ropes. The boys ran by the sides of 
dusty hill that commands the town. Thewhite 


column of the light-house by the Quarantine 
harbour, where the deadly yellow flag flies, 
is to the right; reminding me, though I can 
hardly believe, that it is the same place that I 


the donkeys, shouting out their names—Pepe 
or Juan, or Maraquita—for endearment, an 

occasionally thwacking a truant beast that 
stayed to nibble gluttonously at rond-side 
patches of Ipdian corn, or some thorny-look- 


spent an hour at this morning, down at the , ing bush that stuck itself spitefully out of the 
jetty-head, watching the blue waves race up| black way-side sand. It was a sorry meal; 
to kiss and teaze the land; when the distant | but then the epicure, you must remember, was 
hills looked like brown velvet and solid only an ass. Poor creature, he ‘had never 
amethyst, as they were either far or near.| read a cookery-book. Every now and then, 
Then there was that great American steamer as the endless troop after troop, with more or 
there, with one great red port-hple open, as’ less speed, scuffled and jostled past, I heard a 
if it had received a gory stab which would lusty ballad about a certain Don Antonio or 
not heal,—now all mystery and dimness that El Campeador, break out and quicken into a 
clears, however, every moment. One mule, | chorus, nasal but stirring. 
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These were the raisins that will smoke at | 
many a Christmas table at home. I shall 
see them at Mrs. P.’s and Mr. 8.’s, and 
shall little think that those were the old 
friends I saw driving along in the small) 
boxes on the sea-shore of Malaga. I now am 
burning hot ; then I shall be pinched with | 
cold, and amongst a crowd of eager, happy | 
faces, shall forget all about Hiccup, my 
Rosinante, and grave El Moro. 

Now and then, at a bend of the sea-side 
road which sloped down to the sea, where a 
stranded Dutch ship still held up one drown- 
ing arm out of the water, we would come toa 

atient donkey, standing by an alarmed boy 
ne over a white pile of square brick-| 
shaped boxes which had fallen to the ground, 
owing to some unlucky flaw in the cord that is 
usually twisted and knotted a thousand times 
round, over and under the precious cases 
that contain the future Christmas plum-pud- 
dings of England. Woe to little Perez, should 
his strong-armed father guess the nature of 
his loitering, if one lid be split, or one box 
leak out its withered grapes. Now laggard 
at a wine-stall canters past us to join the 
caravan of his companions. Now a dozen 
boys who have leagued together for mischief 
or talk, or perhaps a bath in some quiet pool 
under a sun-scorched rock, huddle past in a 
rough trot, trying to make up for lost time. 
All day, from dark and dawn to sunset and 
dusk, these strings and trains of pack-asses, 
with their smoking, tramping, side-saddle | 
drivers, pass us by twos, threes, and dozens | 
at a time, for the vintage has begun on the 
low, red earth-hills, and the raisins are drying 
fast. on the hot terraces of rock round Velez 
Malaga, at the foot of the sierra, where the 
Moors held out so long against the Chris- 
tians. 

By road, you must not imagine a sharp, 
defined, level billiard-board Macadam road, 
such as runs from Kennington to Clapham, or 
from Leicester Square to Kensington, with 
tomb-stone records of departed miles, and 
banked terrace side-walks.. Oh, no! This 
is quite another thing. Even just under the 
castle of Malaga, from which Blake threatened 
to bombard the town, if the priest who had 
raised the mob against his sailors was 
not surrendered,—it was but a lane, ankle- 
deep in black dust, rutted and stony; 
and now it is quite a joke as we leave the 
broad, flickering blue sea, with the wreck 
and the dancing, bare-legged fishermen who, 
knee deep in tumbling surf, are dragging in 
a net, or gathered under a boat, held up with | 
oars, are boiling something in a fiery pot. 
It is a mere sand track bordered by desert, 
where nothing grows but sea holly and a few 
abuormal weeds. The road looks like de- 
serted building land, for it is uneven, and 
baked in mounds, running in places to mere 
sea-beach, loose, grey, and shifting, with here 
a white cuttle-fish carcase, there a dry star- 
fish. There are beautiful glimpses, however, 








of sea, under rock and round points, and I am 
sorry when we turn abruptly to the left and 
leave a shore which is wild enough for mer- 
maid dances or syren’s carollings. It re- 
minded me of the wild coast Don Juan, in 
Moliére’s play, is thrown upon. 

Now we begin to pass long avenues hedged 
by huge cacti twelve feet high or more— 
their great, semi-tubular, thorny plumes 
flaunting far above my horse’s head—their 
strange guttered leaves jagged like sharks’ 
jaws, and sometimes the dry stalk of their 
dead flower stretching up from them as thick 
as a sapling ground ash, and at the base of 
the circumference of a strong man’s arm. 
Miles of these till I know their metallic 
worn spiked fronds, and snapped, jagged 
tumble of growth by heart—oriental and 
unreal as they are; and ‘then come inter- 
mingling miles of prickly pear, growing like 
prickly flat fish matted together, and at all 
strange corners and angles studded with 
fruit as large as eggs, ripe and unripe, 
the unripe green and fleshy, the ripe of a 
dull unhealthy red—the food of Spanish 
kings and Spanish beggars. .They are such 
things as I should use to decorate the country 
of an ogre king in a pantomime; for they 
look gigantic, antediluvian, and maliciously 
eccentric. For fences they would keep out 
an army, their stalks harden into knotty 
stubs, gnarled and tough as forest wood, I 
amuse myself wantonly as I pace along on 
Hiccup, piercing the fleshy arms of the aloes 
with lunges of my riding switch, with slicing 
off the fruit or severing them, so that they 
show their seeds like a laughing man’s teeth. 
Or I slash at the quilled leaves till I beat 
them into a green pash, and can draw out 
the white moist threads which the Spaniards 
use for so many purposes of ornament ; for 
they are ulmost as serviceable as the cotton 
which I saw growing near Seville. 

This amusement I obtained chiefly when 
Iand El Moro drew bridle at some small 
farm, where a rugged gipsy sort of woman 
would be driving a donkey that, fastened to 
a yoke, kept plodding lazily round in a circle 
turning the noria (the anaoura of the Moors) 
or large water-wheel, which, covered at inter- 
vals with red water-jars, kept dipping them 
into the well, and discharging their contents 
into the garden-reservoir. 

Why did we stop when it was getting so 
burning and fiery hot? To buy a draught 
of water from a green pipkin, and to give 
our horses each a precious halfpennyworth 
of water out of the roadside tank. How 
we turned up our elbows, and how the 
horses sucked and panted and drained ! 
Even the mill-wheel donkey made the event 
of our halt a pretext for stopping, and was 
only roused by a shout and a clattering 
ignoble wallop that sent him on, twitching 
his ears and swinging his rope of a tail de- 
precatingly. At every hut we pass there are 
calabashes tied up for the passing traveller 
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who wishes to buy water, and generally a 
rude stall with a dirty red decanter of wine 
and some greasy tumblers to attract the 
muleteers. But we want to get to Velez 
Malaga before noon; and push on. Some- 
times there are opaque-looking grapes and 
shelly, earthy-looking pomegranates, or a 
melon with a green slashed sample sliced out 
of its circumference. 

Hotter! hotter! What will it come to? 
Shall we not be shrivelled or turned to 
statuettes? More donkeys trumpeting to 
each other, and winding down from the 
distant rock angles, by the red crumbly earth- 
hill, green with vines, where the vintage is 
beginning, and where the white-walled 
hacienda, fenced in with orange-trees, stands 
like a beacon to this winding road, where we 
only begin to ascend by a viaduct that winter 
torrents roll under, and under the Cartha- 
ginian martello-tower on the cliff, now left) 
for the hawk and lizard to settle their 
differences in. 

“Did Hannibal build that?” I ask El 
Moro, 

“It’s only an old castle,” replies my unanti- | 
quarian guide, loading with brown dust- 
tobacco the white paper tube of his fourth | 
cigarette. 

Now the scene of my Spanish panorama 
changes ; for I leave the undulating red! 
hills and their procession of stubby vines 
and trend away to the left through a low 
lane shaded (a blessing on that word!) by 
hedges, or rather groves, of immense green 
rushes, with stalks like wild cane, and wil- 
lowy leaves always’ on the stir. They are 
twice my height, and I slash at them as if I 
was charging a phalanx of Mussulmen ; for | 
Don Quixote is in my mind, and I amin the 
old region of the water-loving Moor. 

Now the rich farms of the Sultan Boabdil 
are before me, and I amble past broad, hedge- 
less fields, where the sweet green melons— 
globes of liquid honey to the taste—lie 
weltering about, surrounded by a dry en- 
tanglement and cordage of withered branch 
and tendril. There are fields of sugar-cane, 
too, green and pleasant to the eve, already 
high as ripe wheat, though not to be bled and 
cut till spring ; low-lying batateras, or sweet 
potatoes, with fantastic shaped jagged leaves ; 
tracts of indigo, and enclosures of white 
tasseling maize. There is pepper, too, and 
there are orange tomatoes and orchards of! 
pomegranates ; and everywhere through this | 
den rippling canals of running water—the | 
sweetest music to the ear in a climate all but 
tropical. Here, too, are hedges of my old 
friend the prickly pear, rough as lions’ 
tongues or flattened crusted hedgehogs ; and, 
everywhere among the dusty evergreen trees | 
and blossoms I hear the droning hum of the) 
cicala ; now like a fairy spinning-wheel, now 
metallically sharp and zustily restless and | 
monotonous. It singularly affects the excited | 
mind does the chink and singing clatter of ' 
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these invisible insects hid among the aloes, 
You are alone ; there are no birds singing; 
it must be to you they call. What do they 
say? What do they want? They are in the 
trees, too, and ten feet high among the red-green 
fruit of that prickly pear, and up behind the 
green scoops of the aloes, and all singing in 
whirring unison and at once, with a metallic 
pulse as if the heat had become vocal. The 
sound is as of a factory at work, deafening 
and shrill. We have left the mules laden 
with planks and raisin-boxes, the crumbling 
Carthaginian seaside towers, water-mills, 
creaking, straining, and splashing, wine-stalls 
with resting muleteers, cliffs, desert commons 
and sloping vineyards. We leave oxen— 
patient, waddling beasts—dragging at a snail’s 
ace, high matted carts. We left savage 
ooking fishermen staggering fifteen miles 
to market with yoked panniers of glittering 
fish upon their sturdy, sunburnt necks. More 
dry, dusty beds of winter streams, more 
herdsmen gnawing melons, more fishermen 
mending nets under tents; and we reach, 
amid a pressing fury of growing heat, the 
place of our noon-day siesta—thanking God 

for breakfast after our eight hours’ ride. 
I will not relate how the toadying, smiling 


‘landlord of the posada at Velez Malaga ke 


all the time I ate squares of the red saddle he 
called pork, fanning me to keep the flies off 
my august face, or how he divested me of 
the rich thick coating of white road-dust 
except where the water of streams we had 


| Splashed in and forded had turned it to wet 


mud. They had no butter; for the Spaniards 
get all they use salt, stale, and smelling, from 
Holland ; no cheese, because the Spaniards 
do not care for cheese; so, at last, w : 
vexed, and burnt up with the glare of the last 


| few hours’ ride, I threw myself down on the 


landlord’s bed over the stables, and went to 
sleep till the horses had fed and rested. 

I did not stop long at the birthplace of 
the great enemy of Wellington, chiefly re- 
nowned as having lost more than a hundred 
battles. I had seen the Atalaya towers, and 
seen the spires and Moorish fortress of the 
old Roman station. I had tasted the famous 
sugar-cane honey; I had seen the sugar-canes 
from which sprang all those of South America, 
and had heard the legend of Sebastian Pelao, 
who sacrificed himself to save Ferdinand the 
Catholic from a Moor’s javelin. I had now 
to mount the barren Tejada mountains, on 
whose tops nothing but the wild rosemary 
and a few aromatic shrubs grow. I have 
to reach to-night Alhama, the Roman and 
Moorish city of hot springs, the unclean 
mountain Cheltenham of Spain, only acces- 
sible by muleteers. 

El Moro gives the word below my window 
to boot and saddle. I, torpid and drowsy, 
stagger up and mount on the bad eminence 
of Hiccup, who now seems more than usually 
stiff and lazy. We trot slowly in the face of a 
raging sun you dare not look at, past the 
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trim Alameda, with its avenue of young)|the fiery golden air. From every white- 
dry trees, and its benches on which a few) washed house you hear the smith’s hammer 
loafers are sleeping. We get out into lanes! pound and tinkle, as he coopers-up Malaga 
and gardens, opening to the level dusty raisin casks. Under every open shed, thatched 


emer lined with water-courses that are with dry reeds, you see busy carpenters 


rmed by the grey dust and stony detritus | 
from the Tejada mountains. There is no 
road now at all, only a padded-out track | 
in the dust, such as leads you across the | 
black lava dust round Vesuvius. 

We ford shallow purling streams, and work 
round a river in which muleteer boys are | 
bathing with intense delight. We pass dusty, | 
bloodless olive-trees of great age, that remind 
me of Palestine, and cross brooks which are 
fringed by purple oleanders. Now a stony 
dusty climb, as round the base of Snowdon ; 
till we make a certain windmill, at the mouth 
of a gorge that has been two hours tanta- 
lisingly in sight. Moredusty rock and barren | 
mule-track, bedropped here and there with | 
gnawed melon-rinds, and we come suddenly | 
upon a green valley of orange-trees, hidden in | 
a scooped out bowl of the mountains, beautiful | 
asa glimpse of the enchanted gardens that. 
lured Thalaba into sudden rapture in the 
Desert, and bright as the Happy Valley of | 
Rasselas. How glossy green and burnished 
the round serrated leaves are; how close-| 
grained and seamed the light brown trunks ; | 
why, in spring, when the white-blossom is out, | 
this valley must have the perfume of Paradise, | 
and the scent as of the wings of encamping | 
angels, floated hither-on eastward clouds, To 
guard it as with drawn swords wreathed 
with green, stand the dark cypresses, those 
patient, watchful trees of one fixed idea of 
stuck-upedness and gloomy hypochondria. 
Tlook for the omega-shaped palm, but it is 
not there; yet there is the fan-leaved 
tamarisk, and the Egyptian lupin, in the | 
gardens, and children poking the tunas, with 
clothes’-peg hooks fastened to long spear- 
handles. As for the orange-trees, their fruit 
is still in light green glossy globes, and is not 
yet turned to the redder gold of perfect’ 
ripeness. Shall I know ye again in Garcia's | 
window in Cheapside ? teow not. 

Tt is all very well to talk of Paradise, but 
I know, on thre mountains, where you catch 
tad first purple glimpse of the Sierra 

evada, I shall pass rows of murder-crosses, 
with “Pray for the soul of Sancho Panza,” 
killed here, such a date, and so on. So [| 
will push on, while it may be called to-day, 





planing and shaping those little raisin boxes 
that adorn the Christmas windows of London 
grocers. Down the rocks come more mules, 
laden with boxes. We have scareely room to 
on them, especially when a water-course 
oils and bubbles on the right hand side of 
the rocky pathway. ‘The dark-eyed village 
irls are beating clothes clean in the rivulet 
low us. Under the sheds are old women, 
sorting dry yellow maize husks, to stuff mat- 
tresses with; and others are plaiting the 
grass cordage that is used in tying the boxes 
on the mules and donkeys, 

The heat has become glaritig and in- 
tolerable, as we toil round and round the 
upward path, sometimes in solid grooves of 
rock, only just wide enough for the horses’ 
hoofs ; sometimes over broad, slippery table 
slabs of rock, over which Hiceup, who drives 
me to the use of violent interjections in 
English—perhaps the reason he takes no 
notice of them—drawls, struggles, and strains 
with difficulty. I feel like Hagar in the 
desert, struck through and through with 
sun-arrows, my eyes dazzled, my limbs red- 
hot, my lungs on fire. We stop nearly every 
ten minutes or less, at the wayside chozas 
(huts), where a jar, tied to the post, indicates 
water is sold, and before the landlady can 
shuffle out, seize it, and tip over a good 
pint. It rolls down my throat nectar, liquid 
manna, sweeter than the wine which I keep 
for medicinal fiery sips at certain turns of 
the road where the scenery demands some 
vinous backing up. We hand’the erone the 
usual cuatros, and ride on, cheerful, talka- 
tive, and rejoicing. It is no use; five 
minutes more of clamber and circus feats 
over that perpendicular, hot, white rock, and 
again the roof of my mouth is like a dried 
potsherd, my saliva is gone, I pant and pine 
and moan for water. So we go on, circling, 
climbing, and scrambling over loose stones, 
through hot dust that we seem to breathe, 
In vain I loosen shirt and waisteoat; tlie 
sunlight comes down like raining fire, and 
drains stamina, pluck, vigour, hope, energy, 
ardour, and’ almost life. 

At last, after miles of these burning moun- 
tains, by degrees, as we leave man and man’s 





up these white burnt mountains, to the) home, and rise higher and higher, through 
Byron’s Ay de mi Alhama, or, it may be, defiles where the mailed Moors must have 
Ay de mi for the friend of Hodgins, of the poured down often to succour Alhama, or 
Mounted Bombardiers. threaten the Velez valleys, the sun seems to 

Now, hotter and hotter—with my red and | get a little soothed and softened. We get up 
green umbrella up (when I don’t use it to to higher tracts, cloven with water-courses, 
whack Hiceup), and El Moro, whom the heat | as by earthquake fissures. There are distant 
makes sullen and silent, with his handker-| mountains, brown and stony; nothing grows 
chief streaming down the back of his neck— | but broom, the dry discs of half-withered 
we enter a mountain village, up green and thistles and sweet-smelling bright evergreen 
water-splashed sloping lanes, Everywhere a| rosemary, some of which I pick for rewem- 
hot scented steam of drying raisins rises in brance. The ghosts of the night bear down 
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in purple cloudy phalanx, through breaks of 
the snow mountains, just as I come to the 
murder-crosses, where long ago old vendettas 
were wrought out, and good blood shed by 
bad men. 

I get in that state of fire and romance, that 
I should not be startled by meeting the Cid, 
of a giant size, and lapped in gold armour, 
mounted on his black charger with the white 
star on its forehead, riding down to see if his 
portmanteau has come from Gibraltar by the 
Peninsular and Oriental steamer. I half 
expect to see old Boabdil wiping his eyes 
with a Crystal Palace Exhibition handker- 
chief, and wending to exile as a waiter at the 
Dromedary Tavern, in the Moor’s Street, at 
Algiers. But I do really meet nothing but 
some more mules, the drivers of which pro- 
nounce the usual grave salutation, “ Vaya 
con Dios.” 

It was late when we got to Alhama, which 
we approached by a road that traversed 
dreadful ravines, and which compelled me to 
dismount from Hiccup, and lead that fitful 
beast, now more stammiering and intermittent 
in pace than ever. In the darkness, the 
yawning gulfs at the side of the road looked 
abysses of purgatory, and we both gave a 
hearty and involuntary exclamation of satis- 
faction when the twinkling lights of Alhama 
broke upon us from what seemed the bottom 
of a well, down which we seemed doomed to 
ever wind and wind, jaded and forlorn, from 
dusk to midnight. More stony and tumbly 
the road became, more rutted, and unsafe, 
and moss-trooperish ; but at last we wound 
round all the screw, and crawled into Alhama, 
sore not of foot, but wearied to the bone. 

I soon secured a room away from the sort 
of stable court-yard and blacksmith’s kitchen, 
which was crowded with muleteers ; ordered 
a charcoal fire to be irritated and put on its 
-mettle ; and, seeing the horses first both put 
to their niggard but wholesome meal of 
chopped straw, which is the horse-diet of 
Spain, stumbled up the brick stairs to my 
bedroom,—a white-washed enclosure, with 
no bed, and no furniture but a chair and a 
rickety table. It was a caravanserai room, 
and that is all. 

A grinning Maritornes soon put this to 
rights, rattled in a trestle-bed, shook it in 
place, put on clean sheets and a motley 
counterpane; brought a great pitcher of 
water, which I kept for five minutes at my 
mouth, and only dropped at last from ex- 
haustion ; she fetched clean towels ; shaking 
nearly everything that she could shake in my 
face, and calling out, “Muy limpio,”—my 
own words, tolled out 80 often, and at so many 
Spanish inns. 
wine, thick and strong, some fruit, and some 
fat chocolate, that ran over the cup in a 
brown paste; that was my supper. . Didn’t 
I sleep afterwards, till daybresk and past ! 
when we started again for the mountains. 

Of my next day's ride I will not say much. 


Then eggs, bacon, a bottle of | 
|his sallow shrunken face. 
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| After more thirsty walkings, more scram- 


blings over barren mountains, more windings 
round whity-brown cliffs, and more fordings 
of half-drained streams, we got to El Ultimo 
Sospiro (the Last Sigh), or the mountain 
where Boabdil the exiled king is said to 
have turned back to take his last look at his 
native city, which he had not defended like 
a man, and yet wept for like a woman. 
trenada, Grenada: lay before us, as we 
rode down into the green and still fruitful 
Vega, that spread far and wide below. 
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Propte shook their heads at the marriage, 
He was too old, too grave (some said austere : 
others sullen) and she was too young and too 
inexperienced to understand herself. It was 
a pity, they said, that the father allowed it ; 
but, he was such a careless, indifferent, good- 
for-nothing fellow, that he was neither guide 
nor father to her, and did not trouble him- 
self as to what became of her. Therefore, 
some among the friends took the other sid 
and thought anything good which shoul 
rescue her from an unecongenial home, and 
give her that protection and respectability, 
which she scarcely received from her father, 
with his dyed hair and padded coats : out all 
day and up all night ; filling his house with 
strange men of questionable habits and asso- 
ciations, The Ayes had it, and the marriage 
preparations went on. Pretty Annie Farre 
indulged in her quiet dreams of peace and 
home, and drew out for herself the plan of her 
housekeeping, which was to be so wonderfully 
perfect and complete ; and pictured the delight 
that she should find in the order and regu- 
larity of her married life, and was contented, 
satisfied, and quite resolved. 

Percy Clarke himself, though he was grave 
and somewhat stern to those with whom he 
had no special connection, had been a devoted 
son to that unloveable old mother’ of his; 
and was not that a guarantee for Annie? 
Then, how calm and uniform he was in 
his manners to her; and this was much to 
a timid reserved nature, such as Annie’s ; 
whose nerves had been jarred by her father’s 
noisy life and dissolute imperative ways, and 
to whom that whirlwind of passionate, de- 
monstrative, insatiable love, which novelists 
and youth delight in, would have been 
simple destruction. Annie reasoned delibe- 
rately about her marriage, and did not think 
it a bad thing on the whole. Although she 
was only twenty and he eight-and-thirty, 
and though her rich brown hair hung 
bright and thick and warm over her young 
face, and his wandered spare and grey down 
She was not 
romantically in love with him; she knew 
that; but she respected him. He was 
quiet, regular, and unexacting. Above all he 
was a relief and a release. It was not a 
future to turn from without some special 
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cause, wretched as she was in that ‘almost | could be : she had her needlework to do, her 


disgraceful home of hers; and a young gitl, | 
unhappy at home, can find many good rea- 
sons why her lover is just the man she} 
would have chosen, had she had the privilege | 
of choice. 

They married : and a week after the mar- 
riage he took her to his house in Bloomsbury, 
and Annie’s real life began. 

Percy was the junior partner in a lawyer’s 
office ; with a respectable income and of a| 
respectable position. Indeed, no other word 
was so well suited to him as this most com- 
prehensive term; for he was in all things 
eminently and thoroughly respectable. Me- 
diocre, too ; which English middle-class re- | 
spectability implies. Of fair average intellect ; 
of fair average social standing, of middle 
height ; by no means bad looking (but by no 
means handsome); of just such fortune as pro- | 
fessional men have when they are comfortably | 
off ; without an expensive habit, an unusual 
taste or a wild idea,—he was the very type of 
the ordinary middle-class Englishman; loved 
by none, hated by none, but respected by 
all He performed the customary duties of 
life with regularity and without enthusiasm. 
He went to church punctually once every 
Sunday, in fine weather. He was a silent 
man at all times; rarely heard to express | 
an opinion even on a leading article or the 
foreign intelligence : pereetnns commit- 
tees sat uncriticised by him; he read the 
debates without advocacy, and he did not 
censure the conduct of the Generals abroad 
in active service. Yet no one said his silence 
arose from stupidity. On the contrary, his 
friends believed him to be a deep and thought- 
ful man ; and that he could, if he would, say | 
much on all matters. His behaviour to his 
young wife was in harmony with the rest of 
him. He was never harsh to her, never ill- 
humoured; but never tender or caressing : 
not even during that first week spent at a 
Devonshire watering-place, when he had lain 
silent on the sands all the summer day, with 
his hat over his eyes and his arms crossed | 
behind his head, while Annie worked beside 
him, and strangers thought him dreamily 
and luxuriously happy. What a lucky fellow 
to have the dear little woman in that round 
hat for a wife, and how madly in love with 
her he must be! But, after that brief 
and shadowy honeymoon, when he brought | 
her home, and recommenced his daily work 
at the office as if nothing had happened, he 
might have been married many years for all 
the lover-like attentions or tenderness he 
bestowed on her. Annie had never been 
accustomed to attention or tenderness, so | 
did not miss them from her married life, | 
and was quite as happy and contented | 
as she expected to be. She had _her| 
house to manage, her servants to initiate) 
into those mysterious secrets called “ways;” 
her weekly bills to make up and ponder for 
hours where that mistake of twopence farthing 








collars to embroider, her pocket-handkerchiefs 
to hem, and his shirt buttons and woollen 
socks to superintend ; so that she got through 
her days in all gentle tranquillity ; never idle 
and never hurried—a smooth life running on 
its even course, in which there was nothing 
to distress, to enrapture, or to excite. 

Percy Clarke impressed but one thing on 
his wife—the need of strict economy. In 
token whereof he made her a very meagre 
allowance for the house. Yet Annie contrived 
that it should be sufficient, in the wonder- 
ful way in which clever housekeepers can 
save unseen expenses without curtailing the 
public comforts of the family. She studied 
all the best economies, and devised private 
and peculiar savings of her own, and thus was 
enabled to make an appearance of luxury 
and domestic refinement decidedly beyond 
her allowance. 

“I hope you are not getting into debt, 
Annie,” Percy would sometimes say, if she 
had provided a dinner more showy than ordi- 
nary; though she always contrived to have 
one special delicacy at the least on the table. 

“No, Percy, you may see my books,” 
Annie would answer with a little quiet 
triumph : if it were allowance-day, perhaps 
adding: “I have made it do exactly this 
week, and have just fourpence over.” 

“Very well. Ido not want details; only 
do not exceed, that is all.” And Annie did 
not, 

Old Mrs. Clarke, the mother, lived in a 
small house at the upper end of Islington. 
She was an invalid ; and not softened by her 
age or infirmities. She wasas hard as her son, 
and not so even-tempered ; a good deal more 
exacting, and actively selfish : for Percy’s faults 
were but negative at the worst. Mrs. Clarke 
was accustomed to say, that “she had never 
taken to that Ann Farre.” She thought her too 
young, and did not believe in her housekeep- 
ing: for Mrs. Clarke was of the old school, 
and believed in nothing that did not include 
constant supervision and active doing among 
the servants by the mistress. She was one 
of those, too, who locked up everything, and 
would have thought it infinite negligence 
if a mistress gave her servant the key of the 
tea-caddy, or suffered her in the store-closet 
unwatched. She it was who continually im- 
pressed on Percy her conviction of waste and 
unthrift in his house; pointing to Annie's 
little table elegancies, which the young wife 
had obtained by the most cunning devices of 
hidden savings, as evidencing extravagance 
and needless expenditure. But, as Percy 
knew that he allowed a very moderate sum, 
he was not incited to active participation in 
his mother’s views. Nevertheless, her per- 
petual recurrence to the subject did not tend 
to make his money-dealings with his wife 
more liberal. 

One day, Percy came home half an hour 
later than usual: he who was so methodical | 
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and punctual, He was paler than Annie | inquiring hem, as he sat puckering his lips 
had ever before seen him, as if internally | contemplatively. 


agitated ; dining in more than his customary 
silence ; replying only by monosyllables to 
all that Annie said, or not replying at all, if) 
her words were not put in the form of a 
direct question. In the evening, while they 
sat together in the drawing-room, suddenly 
he looked up from his pamphlet on the 
Corn Laws, and said :— 

“ Annie, my mother has lost her fortune. 
It is not necessary to enter into the business 
details of the matter: besides, you could 
not understand them, if I did. It is enough 
to tell you that she comes to-morrow to 
live with us. Let the best bed-room be given 
up to her; and I trust I need not impress 
on you the necessity of dutiful and affec- 
tionate attention.” 

Annie’s heart sank. She felt that all 
her quiet happiness in her home was at! 
an end. But she had too-high notions of | 
wifely duty to utter a word of protest. She 





“I hope you were not thinking of an 
addition on my account. It is bad mouth 
to be ruined, and forced to come to you 
for a home at all: old people are best by 
themselves ; but it would be intolerable if I 
were any extra burden to you.” 

“T was thinking of allowing six or seven 
shillings a-week extra,’ said Percy, hesi- 
tatingly. 

“ Nonsense, child! your wife must harn 
economy ; she knows little enough of it now, 
I tell you—and surely I ought to know; T, 
who have kept house these forty years and 
more — you allow quite enough for us all; 
and it will be useful to her to learn how to 
make the best of everything.” 

“But she is not very extravagant now, 
mother, Is she ?” 

“ Quite extravagant—quite! At all events, 
take my advice, and make the trial. If 
she cannot make it do, she wiil tell you, 





merely drooped her eyes over her work, and} and then you can alter your arrangements, 
said, “ Very well, Percy,” in her usual calm, | Take my advice, Percy ; you are soon to be 
undemonstrative manner. Nothing more was |a father, and all that, and you ought to be 
said ; and no one knew that, while she sat | doubly careful, considering what expenses 





hemming that precious little robe, tears 
were silently falling within the shadow of 
her curls, steeping the muslin held in her 
trembling hand. 

Mrs. Clarke was a difficult person to deal 
with in a house. Her times and tempers 
were contrary to those of most people ; and 
she had no idea of yielding. Annie’s quiet 
petinacity irritated her beyond measure. 

“God bless the girl!” she used to say, 
blazing up in her fierce, passionate way, 
“has she no blood in her veins at all, that | 





are before you.” 

“Very well, mother, I will. I can but 
make the trial, as you say ; and, if Annie is 
hard pressed and tells me, I will enlarge the 
allowance.” 

“Yes, yes, that’s all very well, as between 
you and me: but don’t tell Ann.” 

“T am a lawyer, mother,” said Perey, 
with a grim smile, “and can keep my own 
counsel,” 

So the law was passed in this domestic 
Star-chamber, that Annie was to learn ex- 


she can never be angry, or speak above her| perimental improvement in the art and 


breath ?” 

But, harsh critic and undisguised con- 
temner as she was, she did not intend to be 
cruel. She was only mean and sour-tem- 
pered. The day after she came, she spoke to 
her son about his house-bills: asked how much 
he allowed a-week, what average he made for 
each, and what sum he appropriated for that 
future day which, in some people’s imagina- 
tions, is always raining furiously. Percy, 
over whom his mother exerted a great, 
but unacknowledged influence, detailed his 
arrangements and position without reserve ; 
adding up, for her edification, how much 
each person in his household was supposed 
to cost. 

“So much as that? Well! I must say 
you are a generous husband, boy! I am sure 
your wiie has no right to complain! When 
I was with your dear father, 1 had not half 
that sum.” 

“Ts it much, mother? I thought it 
moderate. I do not think we could manage 
on less.” 

“Tf not actually on less, then it ought to 
include me as well,” said the old lady, tartly. 

Percy was silent; giving only a little 


science of housekeeping: a law which never 
would have been mS at all but for Annie’s 


private and peculiar economies, and her care- 
ful concealment of painful details. Percy was 
inclined to be mean and stingy, certainly, but 
he was not revoltingly so; and, to do him 


justice, he would not have imposed a task that ° 


he knew was too hard to be accomplished, 
He was not sorry to lay even a heavy strain 
upon her, just for. experiment’s sake ; but he 
would not have done more, willingly. So 
that poor Annie’s very care it was which 
now caused her discomfiture; her very 
economy had created distrust of her manage- 
ment, 

At the end of the first week the young wife 
was behind in her accounts, ‘There was 
brandy for the old lady, and not a little of it ; 
and there were her early dinners and her hot 
suppers ; eggs and teacakes for her break- 
fast ; special tea-making ; bedroom-fire and 
the extra candles. The housekeeping-books 
showed frightful figures—increased by a full 
share and a-half. But Annie was not dis- 
turbed ; but reserved the revelation of those 
multitudinous figures as a simple fact with 
which her husband had to be made acquainted, 
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When pay-day came she told Percy quietly, 
that she was so much short that week, “1 
cannot help it; but, in such a small family 
as ours, one person in addition makes a 
eat difference. 
n just the same as usual; so that I 
find your mother’s cost exactly equals my 
deficiency.” 

“You must provide for that out of the 
allowance,” said Percy, with hardness. 

“ Out of the allowance, Percy ?” 

“Yes. Iam not able to afford you more ; 
and, by some means or other, you must make 
what you have do.” 

“Very well, Percy ; I will try,” said Annie, 
meekly. 

* Tryin will be of no good if it is not done, 
Annie.” Paey spoke positively, as if on the 
brink of displeasure. 

“T will do my very best,” she repeated, 

“But for this past week, Percy, when I 
did not know your arrangement, and so 
made no provision—” She turned such ‘a 
pretty, pleading face to him that he said : 

“I will pay you for this once—only 
for this once, mind; not again under 
any ordinary circumstances "—emphasising 
the ordinary. “Remember what I say, 
Annie. You know I never speak without a 
meaning. What was it you mentioned you 
wanted in addition ?” 

“So much,” said Annie, naming a large 
sum; very large comparatively with the 
whole. ay have had a great many things to 
lay in.” 

“Here, then, is the money,” said i 
slowly counting it out, coin by coin. “Now do 
not let me hear the subject repeated. You 
know what you have to do, and you must 
do it.” 

Annie thought long and hard all that day. 
In what could she retrench ? Of course Percy 
was right: husbands always are right in the 
eyes of —_— wives not married ayear. He 
was right, and must be obeyed, of course ; but 
how? She would leave off sugar and profess 

‘a sudden distaste for pastry ; give up all beer 
and wine—of which she had but little as it 
was—and put herself on Jenten fare generally. 
But, as yet, her proposed retrenchments did 
not go beyond a few personal sacrifices, and 
she felt that something more must be done. 
At last it came to her like a bright inspira- 
tion—she would dispense with 
service she had been accustomed to pay for. 
The washing was done at home; and the 
young wife ironed, and starched, and stood 
and stooped, and worked herself to the verge 
of hysterics and fainting fits ; all in the most 
nerteat good faith that such a life was the 


normal condition of a good housekeeper, and 
that she was only doing her ordinary duty. 
No one knew how much she did, but the 
servants. If old Mrs. Clarke knew it, she 
kept it to herself, and thought it only as it! 
should be. Percy did not see, and never asked, 
what his wife did in the house or out of it. 


Our own expenses have | 


the extra | 
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He was the {most loose-handed husband pos- 
sible with the marriage-reins with regard 
to everything except money; and his wife, 
had she been so minded, might have enjoyed 
any amount of questionable independence. 
This non-interference was what Annie had 
always liked in him, and what she specially 
valued now in the pride of her secret house- 
hold heroism ; and, for the next two weeks, 
she was profoundly happy to find that she had 
sueceeded in her obedience, and that her 
expenses were within the mark. Gratified, in 
fact, that she could buy luxuries for her 
peevish mother-in-law, and secure her hus- 
band’s comfort and approbation by the toil 
and labour of her own hands. For that was 
the English of the thing, said the superiorly 
educated servant, 

This could not go on for long. At the 
proper time Annie’s release from household 
toil came in the form of a beautiful boy, 
which seemed ta her an angel come to lie on 
her heart. This was Annie’s happiest time of 
life. She had never known a real emotion 
before; never felt a real love. Her father 
she had feared and shrunk from; her hus- 
band she respected and obeyed; but her 
child—what a golden word of hope and love 
that was !—what a treasury of divinest joy 
the waxen touches and warm soft lips of 
that little life unlocked! She would have 
been contented to pass through years 
of pain and sorrow for this gracious time ; 
and she felt she could now face any grief 
with that precious nestling at her heart, 
to reward her by its love and cheer her 
by its progress and well-being. Pretty 
she had always been; but now she was 
beautiful ; so beautiful that the old nurse 
shook her head, and said she did not like the 
glory of her young lady’s looks; and then 
she maundered off into half-a-dozen fatal 
experiences, which made the servant girls 
cry; whereat the old dame was satisfied, so 
went sighing and shaking her head up- 
stairs, 

Mrs. Clarke was impatient of Annie’s 
illness. She missed her in the household; 
she found that the servants were neither so 
neat nor so thoughtful as Ann, as she used 
to call her spitefully, eschewing the Annie as 
too coaxing and refined ; and she could not 
bear that any one about her should need more 
care than herself, She had been so long 
accustomed to be the first consideration; so 
long accustomed, too, to the moral coddling of 
invalidship, that she did not yield the right of 
superior care and sympathy to any one. Mrs. 
Clarke’s infirmities and sundry diseases were 
her social stock in trade. They were her claims 
to regard and attention, as some people’s 
riches, or as a pretty woman’s beauties. She 
was for ever urging upon Annie the whole- 
someness of early exertion and the infinite 
evil of giving way, So that Annie “ put her- 
self forwai | too soon,” said the old nurse de- 
spairingly, and was stirring about the house at 
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a time when other ladies would have been 
cosily wrapped in white-frilled dressing 
gowns and lying on bed-room sofas. 

Percy noticed nothing. When, a fortnight 
after that new life had come among them, 

Annie appeared at the dinner-table just the 

same as ever—only paler and more languid, 
| but infinitely lovelier—his sole remark was 
—shaking hands with her and kissing her 
forehead —“It scarcely seems a fortnight, 
Annie, since you were here; but my mother 
says itis so.” Yet his manner had an inde- 
scribable shade of softness quite unusual to 
him ; and Annie forgave the coldness of his 
spoken welcome, 

But Percy was not soft either in speech or 
in manner; and, after to-day, he gradually | 
relapsed into his old silence and indifference. | 
Annie ‘re-assumed her household duties; and, | 
in another week all things were exactly the 
same as before. The old nurse even leaving, 
called away earlier than was expected, owing 
to an error in dates elsewhere. And then 
Annie had her treasure in her sole charge, 
with no one to whom she could trust him | 
with confidence ; therefore, without assistance 
or relief. She had no nursemaid, and her 
two servants were not clever about babies, | 
She was surprised to find how that one little 
creature absorbed her time, and how scant 
was the leisure left for the busy house duties 
she had undertaken before his birth. Yet the 
inexorable law had to be fulfilled, however 
unable she was to fulfil it. 

When those terrible house-books had been | 
‘ put back into her hands again, and the mean 

sum once more doled out, she had received 


| 


|| a strict injunction to be doubly careful now | 


with this heavy expense before her, and to! 
remember that she saved for her child while 
| she saved for her husband. ‘This completed | 
the circle of Annie’s obligations. Passionate 
|| love was now added to her former principle 
| of steady duty, and she had not a wish to 
|| evade the observance of her task. 

Still, she could not spare so much time as 
formerly, and she was not yet strong enough | 
for active household work. The conse-| 
quence was that week by week she fell | 
gradually behind, until she was in debt 
several pounds; all to be saved out of an 
allowance that did not compass the inevitable 
expenses! It was hopeless to think of it. 
What could she do? If she curtailed her 
|| husband of any of his special comforts, she 
|| feared he would say that she no longer 
‘| regarded him, and thought only of her baby. 
| Besides, ought she to fail in making her duty 
'| to her husband the first thing in her life? 
Exacting Mrs. Clarke it was impossible to 
eut down. By virtue of that fallacy—the | 
privilege of old age—she must be pampered, | 
and petted, and preserved, whoever failed 
or wanted, and a worn-out useless life be 
nursed up to croon away a few idle years by 
the chimney corner, though the young and| 
the needed should perish im its stead. Mrs. | 
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Clarke was impossible. What could she 
give up further in herself? She had not, as 
it was, one of the ordinary physical helps to 
a young mother, and, if she reduced -her 
regimen to within straiter limits than at 
present, she must be content with 

bread and water, What should she do? 
While in her own room, kneeling by her 
baby’s pretty little cot, and longing for him 
to awake, she suddenly remembered that she 
had a handsome old-fashioned pearl neck- 
lace, of her dear mother’s. She never wore 
it; it was of no use to her. She would sell 
it ; and thus be saved from further anxiety 
It might be a pain; 
but it was only a pain of sentiment at the 
worst; while, to vex her husband, and 
erhaps lose his confidence, would be a crime. 
‘hat very day she paid up all her back 
bills, and started fair again, with a balance 
in hand. 

But this must not happen again. She 
must work, as she did before; for she ‘was 
strong now, and must bear her part with 
the rest. And she did work as before, im- 
provising all sorts of portable cradles for her 


| darling, so that he should be watched overthe 


while she was busy, as zealously as if she had 
nothing else to do than care for him and 
guard him, She worked till her limbs 
ached, and her head was dull, and her 
heart depressed, She worked till she was 
faint and giddy, and overwrought. Bat 
no one saw it. She looked always neat and 
glossy for dinner; and Percy did not scra- 
tinise her narrowly enough to see how pale 
she was; nor how thin; nor how her lips 
quivered when she spoke, and her eyebrows 
lifted themselves up, as if to lift a heavy 
weight from her eyes. He saw her just as 
she used to be, with her placid smile, and 
her low, sweet voice; with her dainty costume, 
always marvellously clean and choice, though 
simple. He saw nothing beyond all this; 
avd, as the house went on exactly as it did 
before, he was never weary of congratulat- 
ing himself in secret that he had taken his 
mother’s advice, and had put Annie on her 
mettle, to rightly understand and practise 
economical housekeeping. 

Mrs. Clarke had a slight attack of indiges- 
tion : and what a miserable house that slight 
attack created! Percy was impatient and 
fault-finding ; the old lady capricious, and 
dissatisfied ; and poor Annie’s powers were 
taxed till she was often faint and weeping 
from weariness and fatigue. But she had 
her old immunity from observation ; though 
now and then the servant would steal up 
with tea or coffee, or sometimes with a cup 
of arrowroot, saved from the old lady’s sur- 
plus, as more needful to Mrs. Clarke the 
younger and weaker. The neck of Mrs. 
Clarke’s illness from overfeeding was broken 
in a fortnight, though things had not 
quite come back to their old groove even 
then, 
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This illness was expensive. Percy did not property that Annie possessed was swal- 
insist on the house paying for the doctor ; | lowed up by extra housekeeping expenses. 
but the thousand little luxuries and the in-; When she had nothing left that she could 
evitable waste of a sick-room made sad havoc | appropriate, she had nothing for it but to dis- 
with Annie's calculations. Once or twice,| miss her two servants, She hired a strong, 
when she was very hard pressed, she im-| good-natured maid of all work, clumsy, strong, 
poverished her husband’s dietary. He always and ignorant: one of the tribe who are 
spoke of it, gravely and displeased ; and once | prone to fall up-stairs with tea-trays; and 
he said that he did not approve of her negli-| who, if they were not watched, would fry 
gence ; which was becoming marked, very | potatoes in blacking, and lard boots with 
marked, and excessively unpleasant. If she the butier. Thus, all the’ directing fell 
neglected him, her husband, how could he feel to the young mistress, and half the work: 
satisfied that his dear mother, sick and in- for the girl was too uncouth to do anything 
firm as she was, and obliged, after her long) well, or anything of herself. Day by day 
life of independence and well-doing, to come |she slowly faded and drooped: day by day, 
to him for support ; how could he feel ei rene and steadily continuing her work: 
that she received due attention when he was her cheeks paler, her eyes dimmer and 
away? He was afraid that Annie’s mother-| larger; the lustre of her warm brown hair 
hood, instead of opening her heart had nar-| dulled, and its colour faded; the slender 
rowed it, Annie broke her heart, in her| waist shrinking, as the round young throat 
silent quiet little way over these reproaches,| grew thin and spare. But there was no one 
and she inwardly resolved not to offend again, | with eyes so keen, or love so quick to mark 
whatever it cost her, or whatever other means the change ; no one to cheer her by a kindly 
she must use. | word ; no one to help her with sympathy or 

But those horrible bills! She could not'aid; no one to step forward to save her. 
keep them under; not though she cried for| Unpitied and unnoticed, she dedicated her 
vexation and wounded pride to think what precious existence to those who did not love 
a bad manager she was, and how unfit to| her, nor care to watch or guard her. Too 
have the guidance of Percy’s household ex-| heavy a burden had been laid upon her, but 
penditure. Then her baby wanted some) her faithful hands bore it bravely to the 
new frocks ; and Annie, true to the instincts last ; and, with all a woman’s trust and forti- 
of a young mother, had set her heart on) tude, she neither thought it hard, nor cried 
having them robed and worked, and had been out to be relieved. If she had but spoken ! 
quietly trying to save up for them, little by If Percy had but cared to win her confi- 
little, ever since she sold the pearl brooch, dence! 
the companion to the necklace. But to no At last, one day, she failed. She had been 

e. So Annie sold another little trinket, for some hours ironing, when, very quietly, 
and another, and another ; paid her bills, and | she gave a deep sigh, and fell fainting to the 
bought her baby six pretty white worked! ground. The red-armed maid ran screaming 
frocks, and a white cashmere pelisse ; and away, and Percy hurried down-stairs. He 
went to bed that night proud and blessed found her to all appearance dead on the 
as a queen ; free from debt. | kitchen-floor ; and, taking her in his arms, bore 

But Mrs. Clarke complained to her son that her tenderly and gently to her room. For he 
yesterday her cutlet was tough, and she was| loved her as much as he could have loved any 


sure Ann bought inferior meat for her, that | wife, and terror frightened him into nature 
she might save for such senseless extra-' and demonstration. A doctor was sent for; 
vagance as she had just been committing ;| Mrs.Clarke snappishly repudiating all idea of 
for did he not see how she had bedizened up| danger, or the necessity of making a fuss 
that miserable little baby, who would look because of such a common thing as a faintin 
much better too, in nice clean prints, instead fit; but, when the doctor came, he looke 
of with all those useless fallals about him? grave, ordering his patient to be kept in bed, 
In her day, indeed, such folly was never and to be most zealously tended ; ordering her, 
thought of, and, for her part, she thought in fact, the attendance of a person dangerously 
what had been good enough for her children ill, and for whom the only chance lay in 
might be good enough for Ann’s. And she loving watchfulness and care. But he found 
wished Percy would mention it. | her so extraordinarily reduced, and with such 
Percy was hard, but not small. Provided distinct evidences of organic mischief, that he 
things went the way of his ordering, he did himself had but little hope of the result. He 
not care to criticise the stages. He soothed! inquired minutely into her life; and the 
his mother, spoke to Annie about the offend-| whole mystery was revealed. She was dying, 
ing veal, but said nothing ill-natured of literally from fatigue and exhaustion, he told 
the frocks. He had not the heart to do’ her husband frankly, but severely. 
it, with the boy laughing and crowing in| Percy never left her bedside. Night and 
his mother’s arms, and kicking out his little day he nursed her, as she would have nursed 
feet, in all freedom of a first day of short, her sick child. But this love had come too 
Coats. late. Not all his tears could give back the 
By degrees, every little article of private life which his blindness and hardness had 
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helped to destroy. Neither could it now call | Even yon rider, bounding like a cricket 


out .the love in that young heart, which had 
lain like a sleeping child that would have 
smiled back love for love to the one who had 
awakened it. All too late! too late! Hap- 
piness, love, and life all gone, and the hand 
that might have stayed them now stretched 
out imploringly in vain. 

When Percy left that death-room, he 
looked a shrunken, grey, withered old man ; 
as if years, not hours, had passed over him 
since his young wife died. From that day 
no one ever saw him smile, and no one ever 
saw him lift his eves frankly to theirs, He 
kept them fixed on the ground, or turned 
away like a man who has committed a 
crime ; and so dragged on a life which had 
no need to ask of another the apace and 
iniquity of torture. Even his mother cried a 


little when the baby died a month after ita |- 


mother, 


BEHIND THE SCENES. 


I uixe to think of the domestic pleasures, 
The homely fancies and the human cares, 

The joys and griefs of heart the mummer treasures 
Beneath the tinsel of the garb he wears, 


The piebald clown upon the sawdust tumbling, 
With mouth elastic and lash-tickled calves ; 

The Master of the Ring, with aiguillette fumbling, 
While with the jokes of Motley going halves ; 


The flitting fairy in her gossamer jacket, 
With silver sash, and loosely flowing hair, 

And dandy whip—she well knows when to crack it, 
While leaping garters from her flying mare ; 


The sole-chalked acrobat on padded saddle, 
Who turns the sommersault at wildest speed, 

Or spans four chargers with porientous straddle, 
While deftly guiding onward steed on steed : 


These, I delight to know, are men and brothers, 
‘Are sprightly sisters with a touch of grace, 
With filial tenderness, some nurturing mothers, 

Some, with paternal love, a toddling race. 


Thus, yonder, winking through vermilion sockets, 
His tongue grotesquely thrust in whiten’d cheek, 

With sausages purloined crammed into pockets 
That were a paradise to area sneak— 


May be but one who midst the peals of laughter 
Has secret cause in truth for saddest tears, 
Perhaps beneath whose squalid garret rafter 
There droops the partuer of his hopes and fears. 


Yet again, that more preposterous fellow 
In lacquered boots with monstrous jingling spurs, 
His coat all frogs, his swell-gloves dainty yellow, 
Wlifo always struts whene’er a step he stirs— 


He perchance may have a chubby rabble, 

Among whose gambols he unbends with ease,-— 
His dearest joy to hear their infant babble, 

Their chief delight but then to climb his knees. 


Thus, yonder flippant elf in spangled raiment, 
With sauciest air, who holds the sinewy reins, 

Perhaps but hardly earns the niggard payment 
That some crippled elder’s life sustains. 


Above the crupper of his snorting horse, 
Who skims a five-barr’d hurdle like a wicket, 
Wheeling clattering hoofs around the whirling 
course— 


Nay, ev’n this agile Indian-rubber antie— 
Quite independent, seemingly, of feet — 
He but ties himself in knots, and twirls half-frantic, 
With the homeliest view to make the two ends 
meet ! 


It lends a dignity to humblest labour, 
That reverent tending of the household hearth ; 
It draws sweet music from the pipe and tabour, 
| To which th’ itinerant player tunes his mirth. 


And hence the sympathy I love to squander 
Among all mimes I note, no matter where, 

| Feeling sure these golden threads oft wander 
Thro’ the tawdry warp and woof they wear, 


BRITANNIA’S FIGURES. 


Last week we began, according to the 
fashion of the coming season, an examination 
of the British Housekeeping Accounts, and by 
help of Mr. Fonblanque’s blue-book of Mis- 
cellaneous Statistics, measured progress by 
comparison of the year eighteen handred and 
fifty-seven with the two years that preceded 
it, Eighteen hundred and fifty-eight is the 

ear now due for examination in the house- 

olds of the country, but the national house- 
keeping accounts, or Britannia’s figures, are 
not to be dealt with easily until they have 
gone through a few months of official caleu- 
lation and arrangement. 

The memoranda: we have noted down 
already, were those that related to public 
health and education; now, we reckon up 
our expense in poverty and crime, and a 
\few other items in the great profit and loss 
account, 

As to poverty, we first note generally, that, 
there are, in England and Wales more than 
three-quarters of a million of people in 
receipt of out-door relief, as paupers, and 
more than a hundred and twenty thousand 
more sustained in workhouses. Of the whole, 

number of the people, four or five in every 
hundred always are receiving workhouse 
help. Poverty has not followed the increase 
of population. There was a slight reduction 
jin the gross number of paupers for the year 
‘eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, and a 
| corresponding reduction of about three-half- 
| pence a-head in the average poor rate, charged. 
per individual, in the population; that aver- 
age rate being in England about six and 
three-pence: in Scotland about two shillings 
less; in Ireland about four shillings less, 
The figures yield no brilliant result. They 
simply show that the number of the desti- 
tute last year was not increasing in this 
country, Within the workhouses there 
was, last year, a marked increase in the 
number of lunatics and idiots taken care 
of, and in the quantity of occasional house- 
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relief afforded to the homeless class, called| dinner. Yet very gladly does the doctor 
vagrants. On New Year’s Day, in eighteen} hear the talk about immense strain on. his 





hundred and fifty seven, there were a thou- 
sand vagrants housed in English workhouses. 
On the same day, in eighteen hundred and 
fifty-eight, the number housed was one 
thousand five hundred. Of out-of-door relief 
to vagrants there was some decrease, but of 
out-door relief to lunaties and idiots a decided 
increase. There was in every way a fuller 
recognition of the needs of this unhappy class, 
which, in the good old times of tough roast 
beef, used to wander at will in our streets, 
markets, and fairs, scoffed at and worried by 
the rabble. 

A table of the number of pauper lunatics 
and idiots chargeable to the parishes in each 
county, tells us that the average proportion | 
of these unfortunate people to the population | 
is about one in seven hundred ; that the pro- 
portion chargeable is greatest in Gloucester- 
shire, and, indeed, almost three times greater | 
there than in Durham, where there is but 
one to every twelve or thirteen hundred. 
There is also an excessive number charge- 
able on Berks, Wilts, Oxfordshire, Leicester- 
shire, Hereford, Hertford, Salop, and Somer- | 
set, here named in the order of excess ; aud, 
next to Durham, ‘1 disproportionately small | 
number chargeable on Staffordshire, the 
West Riding of York, Cheshire, Lancashire, | 
Cornwall, and Northumberland, here named 
in the order of deficiency; whence we may 
infer the very well-known fact, that it is not 
activity of mind, but torpidity ofmind, by which | 
an increase of idiocy and lunacy is favoured. | 
Over-work of the brain, inst which we 
hear so many people cry, and which we hear, 
so many cosy-looking men deplore very 
complacently in their own persons, is not 
by a good deal so dangerous as under-work | 
of the brain, that rare and obscure cala-| 
mity from which nobody is supposed ever to| 
suffer. 

The Reverend Onesimus Howl drops his | 
chin and elevates his eyes, upsets his 
digestion with excess of tea and muffin, and 
supports upon the doughy face he thus! 
acquires a reputation for the great strain | 
on his brains caused by the outpouring) 
of a weekly puddle of words. His friends | 





mind, large practice, great responsibility, and 
the wondering that one poor head can carry 
all he knows. He seldom passes a day with- 
out having taken care to confide to somebod 

that he is overworked. Once a week, indeed, 
if his practice be large, he may be forced into 
some effort to use his brains; but that he 
does really exercise them once a week, I am 
not certain. The lawyer elevates his routine 
into a crush of brain work. The author and 
the merchant flatter themselves, or account 


| themselves flattered, by an application to 


their labours also of the same complimentary 
condolence. The truth is, that hard work of 
the brain, taken alone—apart from griefs and 
fears, from forced or voluntary stinting of the 
body’s need of food or sleep, and the mind’s 
need of social intercourse—does infinitely 
more to prolong life and strengthen reason in 
the workers than to cut or fray the thread of 
either. Men break down under the grind of 
want, under the strain of a continuous denial 
to the body of its half-a-dozen hours a day of 
sleep, its few necessary pounds of wholesome 
food, and its occasional exercise of tongue 
and legs. If an author spends his whole life 
in his study his mind fails under the pressure 
of the solitary system. If a great lawyer 
refuses himself month after month the neces- 
sary fourth part of the day for sleep, he wears 
his brain out, not by repletion of study, but 
by privation of something else. Under all 
ordinary circumstances no man who performs 
work for which he is competent is called 


| upon to deny himself the first necessaries of 


life, except during short periods of encroach- 
ment which occur to men in every occupa- 
tion, and which seldom are of long dura- 
tion, and can almost invariably be followed 
by a period of ease, sufficient for recovery. 
Healthy men, who have bed and board 
assured to them, while they can eat, sleep, 
stir, and be merry, will bave sound minds, 
though they work their brains all day, and 
provide them for the other five or six hours 
with that light employment which is the 
chief toil of Doctor Porpice or the Reverend 
Onesimus. 

From considerations of disease, ignorance, 


labour to prop up his brain with added piles|and poverty, we pass to the tables on which 
of muffin. Paler becomes his face, and more | are set out the year’s supply of crime. 

idiotie his expression, as he lives from| During the three years, eighteen hundred 
New Year’s Day to New Year's Dayrattling | and fifty-four, five, six, there was a steady 
about in his empty head ‘the few ideas of decrease of crime, indicated by decrease in the 
other men he has contrived to borrow, and number of convictions before the criminal 
tranquilly claims all the sweets of indulgence | courts of England and Wales. The decfease 
on account of the strain put upon his wits.| wasvery marked indeed. Twenty-three thou- 
Doctor Porpice is wheeled about from house | sand convicts in the first of those years became 
to house in his brougham, prescribes his cor- | twenty thousand in the second, fifteen thou- 
dials and his mild aperients ; treats, by help|sand in the third, This decrease took place 
of what knowledge gathered from a past | entirely in the class of offences against pro- 
generation may happen to have grown into|perty committed without violence. Crimes 
his habit of practice, all the disease he sees ;| accompanied with violence against the per- 
now and then turns to a book when he is! son, as assaults and burglaries, were increas- 
puzzled, but more commonly dozes after! ing; but, in the number of committals and 
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convictions for offences against property 
alone, there was the striking fall above ex- 
pressed; closer analysis in another table 
refers nearly all of it to the head of larceny 
and stealing. Another table-shows that the 
chief decrease is in petty theft. A decrease of 
five or six thousand in the twelvemonth is 
not accounted for by the interception of the 
young offenders in reformatory schools. The 
number detained in the reformatary schools 
is but about two hundred in the year. We 
may infer, therefore, that the labour done by 
many men, for bettering in many. little ways 
the home condition of the poor, is bearing 
fruit. Provocation—or it might be called 
compulsion—tosmall crimes is weaker. There 
is better support given to right feeling and 
honest effort, as the old fog of antagonism 
between class and class is lifted from the sur- 
face of society, On the other hand, it is to 
be observed, on reference to the tables for 
London, Manchester, Liverpool, Edinburgh, 
and Dublin, that the decrease of crime is very 
much less marked in the great towns than in 
the country generally. 

In other tables are to be found striking 
illustrations of the growth of our material 
strength. A calculation, extending over six 
years, shows that Lancashire brings into use 
every year a million of additional spindles, 
and a new host of almost ten thousand 
power-looms. In Yorkshire, during the 
three years over which our calculation has 
extended, sixty new collieries have been 
annually opened, and the quantity of pig-iron 
made in the West Riding, which, in the 
year eighteen hundred and fifty-four was 
seventy-three thousand tons, became one 
hundred and seventy-five thousand in the 
next year, and two hundred and seventy-five 
thousand in the year following that. 

We need no more details to show that the 
Housekeeping Accounts of this country are in 
a very hopeful state. Prosperity increases, 
population grows ; nor does poverty keep 
pace with its growth, but an almost settled 
number of the poor we still have always 


with us. Yet there is increase of general | 
education, and a marked improvement in| 


the bodily and mental health of the com- 
munity, shown by the decrease of pre- 
ventible disease and petty-crime. Therefore | 
we may face Christmas cheerfully, conscious, | 
as a nation, that we have not been labouring 
in vain for self-improvement, and right 
steadily determined to go on and prosper. 
The number of emigrants from the three 
kingdoms was a hundred and seventy-six | 
thousand in the first of our three years, the 
same in ‘the second, and two hundred and 
twelve thousand in the third. Thé chief 
outlet of emigration is to the United States. 
The number of emigrants who go to the 
United States is twice as great as that of 
those who go to the Australian colonies. 
The number going to Australia is three times 
as great as that of emigrants to British’ 
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North America; but there go to British 
North America six times as many as the 
whole number left to distribute itself about 
the world in other places, To the United 
States there go for every Scotch emigrant, 
six English and twelve Irish, To the Aus- 
tralian colonies there go for every Scotch 
emigrant, two or three Irish and six English. 
To British North America the emigration 
from each country in the three years was so 
exceedingly unequal that no general rule can 
be stated. At the beginning of the period, 
emigrants went nearly man for man from 
each of the three kingdoms ; but, in the third 
year, there went two Englishmen for every 
Irishman or Scotchman. 4 rough numbers 
the character of emigration from these 
islands is thus fairly enough stated. 

To these notes of the state of our domestic 
housekeeping accounts, we may as well add a 
glance at the state of those outlying proper- 
ties to which the faces of so many emigrants 
are turned, and with whose well-being our 
own prosperity is closely bound. Here is a 
blue-book of “ Statistics of New Zewland,” for 
the year eighteen hundred and fifty-six, and 
the three years preceding, “ presented” (last 
April) “to both Houses of the General 
Assembly by command of his Excellency the 
Governor,” printed at Auckland, forthe New 
Zealand Government, and exactly resembling 
similar works printed in London by George 
Edward Eyre and William Spottiswoode. This 
is a general view of the state of New Zealand, 
ompeee from the statistics published sepa-~ 
rately by its respective settlements, and from 
colonial blue-books. ‘The materials it pre- 
sents are defective, but the effort to produce 
a well-digested housekeeping account, once 
bravely begun, will create means for securing 
the information that is now deficient, We 
read here, that in the five years ending in 
eighteen hundred and fifty-six, the population 
rose in Auckland from nine thousand to fifteen 
thousand ; in New Plymouth, from one thou- 
sand five hundred to two thousand five hun- 
dred; in Wellington, from six thousand to ten 
thousand ; in Nelson, from four thousand to 
seven thousand ; in Canterbury, from three 
thousand to nearly six ieaeneed ; and that in 
Otago, the population was, during five years, 
more than doubled, As to education, so far as 
the tables go, they show that in five yearsthere 
was an increase of seven per cent. upon the 
number of the colonists able to read and write, 
the proportion now seeming to be three in 
every five. During the same period there has 
been a steady increase of the shipping trade ; 
and the live atock possessed by colonists had 
multiplied so rapidly, that on compari 
their state at the end of the five years wit 
their state at the beginning, they were found 
to possess more than three times as many 
horses, nearly three times as many heads of 
cattle, and more than four times as many 
sheep. Thecriminal statistics show that in New 
Zealand serious crime is not common, but 
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there are‘a large number of convictions before | a public library have been established, and 
the resident magistrates’ courts, of which | that the increase of schools has fairly kept 
one-half are for drunkenness, and of the | pace with the increase of the population. 
remaining half, nearly a third are for infrae- | ———— —--- —-—— 
tions of the Cattle Trespass Ordinance. Our IRRITABLE PLANTS. 
Blue-book of accounts from the antipodes, che. 
therefore, permits us to face Christmas, as a Tue name of irritability is given by bota- 
nation, with a comfortable knowledge that | nists to the movements made by certain 
the housekeeping accounts here also leave a, plants when touched. These movements are 
considerable balance in our favour. influenced chietly by light and heat ; but, like 
We now turn to the Melbourne Directory ;|many phenomena occurring in organised 
not yet so thick a volume as the London’ beings, they cannot at present be explained 
Directory, but who shall say to what thickness - merely chemical or mechanical laws ; 
in after years it may expand? Melbourne although such plants may be excited by stimu- 
has now a public library, as fully attended as | lants of a chemical or mechanical nature. 
the reading-room of the British Museum,and| The most remarkable example of the irri- 
a well-edited Directory, preceded by an/|tability of vegetables occurs in a foreign 
almanack, in which we find such anniversaries | species of saintfoin, called the moving plant 
recorded as, “ May 15, Melbourne founded, | (Hedysarum gyrans), It grows on the banks 
1837.” “June 25. Geelong and Melbourne | of the Ganges. It isan annual plant, rising 
Railway opened, 1857.” And in the same|up three or four feet: the leaves are of 
year “ August 10. The streets of Melbourne lit' a bright green colour, and the butterfly 
with gas.” Next, we look to the Report of the | flowers are generally in clusters of a pale 
Colonial Registrar-General, printed at Mel-|red. The leaves, which consist of a large 
bourne, which compiles from official records | terminal leaflet, and two smaller lateral ones, 
the chief details relating to the Progress and | possess the singular property of moving with- 
Statistics of Victoria, from the year eighteen | out being touched. Sometimes one of them 
hundred and fifty-one to the year eighteen! will move suddenly while the rest remain 
hundred and fifty-eight; that is to say, a) still; at another time they all move together 
report of the whole life of Victoria, since the | up and down, and circularly ; this last move- 
time when it ceased to be a dependency of ment being performed by the twisting of the 
New South Wales. Within that period, the | footstalks. And even when the leaves are 
population has increased in thousands, from | detached from the plant, they sometimes 
seventy-seven to four hundred and ten. The retain their power, of motion for four-and- 
population of the city of Melbourne itself, in| twenty hours. If any obstacle happens to 
six years, increased four-fold. In the three | retard the motion, upon its removal the 
years from eighteen hundred and fifty-one to| leaves move with greater velocity. These 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, the whole | movements are most evident when the sun’s 
population trebled, and the increase has been | rays are striking upon the plant ; thus making 
six-fold during the last seven years. Where | it appear that the action of the sun’s rays is the 
there were two towns seven —_ ago, now | cause of the perpetual motion of the leaflets. 
thereare twenty-one, One hundredand ninety-| In India, where the plant is in full vigour, 
six miles of new street have been formed, and|and has every advantage which its native 
the expenditure on streets has been about) soil and air can give it, all the leaves are in 
two willions. During the last three or four motion at the same time. And the Indians, 
years the progress of agriculture has been |—who observe these motious with a sort of 
even more rapid than that of population. | superstitious reverence, and are ever ready 
From the year eighteen hundred and fifty-|to place confidence in the subject of their 
four to eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, | admiration—gather, on a certain day, two of 
population increased only by seventy-three | the lateral leaves of this plant, while they 
per cent., but the increase in the average | are in the act of approaching each other. 
of cultivated land was not less than four! These leaves the Indians pound with the 
hundred per cent. Two lines of railway are tongue of a.speeies of screechowl, and firmly 
completed, a third is nearly complete, for a| believe that this preparation will prevent 
fourth Government has accepted a tender, | their being crossed in love. 
and a fifth is planned, Seven hundred miles| Venus’s fly-trap (Dionwa muscipula) an- 
of electric telegraph wire have been: already | other of the greatest wonders of the vegetable 
laid. A gigantic system of works for water | kingdom, is an American plant, which was 
supply has beenestablished at the cost of three-| brought to Europe from Carolina about the 








quarters of a million. Trade, also, has grown 
even more rapidly than population. Exports 
to Great Britain and Ireland have in the 
seven years increased elevenfold. Victoria is 
now to England, among all the markets of 
the world, fourth in importance. Let us 
only add that deposits in the savings-banks 
have increased tenfold, that an university and 


Nad seventeen hundred and eighty-eight. 
t is a pretty plant, bearing several elegant 
white flowers at the end of a simple stalk. 
|All its leaves grow immediately from the 
| bottom of the stem ; each terminating by two 
‘lobes surrounded at their edges with prickles, 
| These lobes when undisturbed lie open like 
‘the leaves of a book, and their surfaces are 
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covered with a number of minute glands, | towards each other, having a tendency to 
secreting a wee liquor ogee 5 8 the | panes a to ee leaf-stalk 
unwary fly. tween the two lobes, just|/at the extremity of whic ey are sus- 
where they join, there are three sharp bristles ;| pended. When the plant is shaken by the 
and, when a fly or any other insect crawling | wind all the leaflets close simultaneously, and 
over the surface of the lobes happens to touch | the leaf-stalks droop together. _ 

a rg of the ee, me re St ba nage is av vacuo a oe 
ant is exci an e lobes, suddenly | acacias in their native coun na ro 
losing, imprison the insect like a rat in a| ofa horse will cause a whole forest of them 
common gin. Soon after the death of the|to droop and apparently fade. If, however, 
insect the lobes unfold, and wait for another) the agitation is long continued, the plant 
victim. It is supposed that this ro re- ore mn eens nets to the s oe 
Soon of aoe of ln Sonctionn, "In Hipynek ofl ft has hose ealbaiseoie” SomtuOMah e 

ance of som ' 
this theory, it has been stated that Mr.| placing some sensitive plants in a cart, and 
Knight, after having secured some plants| driving them a great distance. At first the 
a ppenny ? provenos Sale pa ena Beisgy ec By mye every. 
wi ies, furnished some 0 em with | leaflet hanging n aga : 
scraped beef, and left the rest without any|soon getting used to the jolting and gra- 
such provision. The result of the experiment | dually unfolding their leaves, they remained 
was, that the fed specimens were in a far more | fresh, and expanded for the rest of the 
flourishing condition than the unfed ones. journey. The stem itself of the plant has 
Another sonata: of * md ad ae ee Lonoue tint dea tee 
menon occurs among the sundews (Droserse)|of the leaflets, because 
of which three species are natives of Britain. | swellings at the base of the leaf-stalks which 
The round leaves of these plants are covered form a sort of knee-joint spring, or hinge, 
upon their upper surface with long hairs, and allow the stem to bend and o ore 
Ike dem, When an laoot ttion aj there| Cimeniagtiok aatethtey, ak’ paeanen i 
ike dew, en an insect settles upon these | Coroman 
leaves, it is retained by the gumminess of the| the sensitive acacia, the facu ty i moving 
rlands ; and, in a little while the hairs exhi-| when touched; and is another of those in- 
bit their irritability by a remarkably sudden | stances of irritability in the ere mane 
cnaizele the Sy and. thes serenely bold tel withoet helng Hels to explain the Coa Te 
encircle the an us secu 0 i %. 
prey. These cali are attributed to| leaves of this plant consist of alternate leaflets 
the same causes, as those of the fly-trap ; but | with an odd one at the end ; and, their common 
their ultimate object is likewise unknown. _| position in the daytime, is horizontal, that is, 
In a species of dog’s-bane (Apocynum an-|in the same plane with the branch on which 
drosamifolium) a native of the United States, | oes oor. s. bens we wey move 
this fly-catchin ropensity exists, to an| downward, frequently with such violence 
equal Renmin the Sean A little honey-bag that the two opposite leaves almost touch 
or nectarium, seated at the bottom of the|each other by their under sides, and the 
tlower-cup, and guarded by five converging | leaflets come into contact, or even pass over 
anthers, Saviees She fly be par and enjoy|one another. By striking the branch with 
the sweets ; but, as soonas the little insect) the finger-nail, or any other hard substance, 
inserts its proboscis between the anthers to} the whole of the leaflets of one leaf move ; or 
“vs of t * honey, they close with violence | each or hard bree ey ies in 
and detain him prisoner. impression wh i . 
There are oe other sensitive plants,| A wood sorrel (Oxalis sensitiva) a native 
called the sensitive and modest acacias| of Amboyna, is reported by Rumphius to be 
(Mimosa sensitiva and pudica) which display | so delicately sensitive, that it will not bear 
these movements of their leaves in a remark-| the blowing of the wind upon it without 
able degree. They have leaves subdivided | contracting its leaves ; and he remarks that it 
into four partial leaf-stalks, each furnished! is like a maiden—who may be looked at, but 
with about twenty pairs of leaflets, which are | is not to be touched. ; 
panene mens — = fon aie vo one a et Lapnaror ae la 
in darkness, or touched, or irritated in any} these phenomena. c lant 
way, each leaflet moves ‘upward towards its exposed to artificial light during the night its 
fellow on the opposite side ; which, in its turn, | leaves — and if put into a conn rooms 
rises up ; 80 that their upper surfaces come| during the day the leaves close, If, how- 
into contact. If the movement semen) ae the pa ee -” a long ee in 
at the top of the leaf, it generally proceeds | darkness; it will ultimately expand its leaves, 
downwards to the base ; thence is com: | and the processes of folding and opening will 

















municated to the leaflets of the next partial! go on, although at very irregular intervals. 





leaf-stalk,and ultimately to the common leaf-| Any sudden degrees of heat or cold, the 
stalk, which then falls down towards the vapour of boiling water, the fumes arising 
stem. The partial leaf-stalks then converge from sulphur, the odour of volatile liquors, or, 
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in short, anything that affects the nerves of 
animals, will also affect the sensitive plant. 
Any violent application, such as exposing 
the extremity of a leaf to the rays of the sun, 
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line, therefore, of the subsequent career of 
this clergyman is now submitted. 

That fine piece of philosophy which T be- 
lieve some one has set to music, to the effect 


or burning it either with a lens or with a|that, A heart bowed down by weight of woe, 
lighted taper, or squeezing it between a pair|To weakest hopes will cling, has been ex- 
of hot pincers, causes the leaflet of the acacia|emplified abundantly by suffering victims 
to close instantly ; and at the same time, not | through all ages, My faltering signature 
only the leaflet which is opposite to it does the | must indeed be now set at the bottom of that 
same, but all that are upon the same stalk, the | list: for, when I cast about me, in direct 
drooping taking place, more or less, according | straits, after my abrupt resignation of the 


to the strength of the impression. When the 
injury is very great, the plant will be violently 
agitated for some distauce round the spot. 

The sleep of plants, which was discovered 
by Linnzus,* is something akin to the 
spblisieene of irritability caused by the 
different influences of light and darkness, 
cold, heat, and moisture. The common | 
chickweed (Stellaria on of which birds | 
are so fond, furnishes a beautiful instance of 
the sleep of plants. Every night the leaves | 
approach each other in pairs, so as to include | 
within their upper surfaces the tender rudi- | 
ments of the young shoots: and the upper- | 
most pair but one at the end of the stalk, 
are furnished with longer leaf-stalks than the 
others, so that they can close upon the termi- 
nating pair, and protect the endof the shoot. 

The flowers of the Marvel of Peru (Mira- 
bilis jalapa), which are very beautiful, do not | 
open in hot weather until the evening; but 
if the weather be cool, or the sun is obscured, 
they open in the daytime. Another variety of 
the same plant is called Four-o’clock flower, | 
from opening at that hour of the day. 

The scarlet pimpernel (Anagallis arvensis), 
which is a plentifal weed in corn-fields, is 
called Poor man’s weather-glass, and Shep- 
herd’s barometer, from the flowers always 
closing before rain ; and should the weather be 
ever so bright, they always shut up at noon. 

The flowers of a sort. of convolvulus (Rivea 
bona-nox) are large and white, expanding 
only at sunset, and perfuming the air to a 
great distance, with a fragrance resembling 
that of the finest cloves. It isa native of 
Bengal, where it rambles among the forests, 
and is called the Midnapore Creeper. 

The common goat’s-beard (Tragopogon pra- 
tense) grows in many parts of Britain, and is | 
calle 0-to-bed-at-noon, from the fact of its 
flowers closing about that time, 








THE REVEREND ALFRED HOBLUSH’S 
FURTHER STATEMENT. 

THE story of the unfortunate clergyman | 
who writes this has been told beforet It’ 
has been already told how with his feelings 
wrenched, as it were, from their sockets, he 
fled in disorderly rout; and it has been 
thought that the further miscarriages of 
Reverend Alfred Hoblush may not prove un- 
fruitful as warning tothe unwary. An out- 





curacy of Saint Stylites, for new clerical em- 
ployment, I must have had but faintest 
hope to cling to, when I thought of the 
Right Reverend Doctor Bridles, Bishop of 
Tweakminster, and my own relation on the 
maternal side. When I say my relation, it 
must be conceded that there is a certain 
dimness over the steps of the pedigree. It 
stood something in this wise: my mother’s 
second cousin was twice married; and my 
mother’s second cousin’s second wife was 
first cousin once removed to Doctor Bridles’s 
wife. To which prelate, therefore, I natu- 
rally looked, as to the head of our house ; 
and, with but small confidence, wrote humbly 
to his lordship, craving some ecclesiastical 
preferment in his diocese. 

That same evening, very much to my sur- 
prise, there came a letter couched in the 
handsomest terms, in which the Lord Bisho 
of Tweakminster hoped he would see his 
kinsman Hoblush at the episcopal breakfast- 
table next morning ; that, over that agreeable 
meal, they might discuss my business conve- 
niently. But what a sudden change in the 
postscriptum to a tone slightly testy! for it 
said, “Don’t keep me waiting, I hate cold 
tea. Indeed, I dislike it so much, that T 
never wait for mortal ;” which testiness J 
knew, from tradition, to come of sudden 
gouty twinges which had seized him in the 
very act of signing his right reverend auto- 
graph. ; 

Punctual, then, to the instant, the Reverend 
Alfred Hoblush was shown into the break- 
fast-room precisely at the instant when his 
lordship was filling himself out tea. 

“Just in time, Hoblush,” he said, with 
that short manner for which he is so remark- 
able. “Just. take the muffins off the hob, 
will you. Mrs. Bridles, I regret to say, is 
indisposed. Help yourself.” 

No words of mine can describe the kind © 
manner with which my venerated kinsman 


| interested himself in my concerns, He was 


even good enough to let me detail to him my 
worldly prospects, and what likelihood there 
was of their being advanced when Providence 
(as he put it) was pleased to remove that 
parent to whom I was indebted for the bless- 
ing of existence. When he heard that on 
that event I should come into, as it is called, 
a handsome income over one thousand pounds 
yearly, I noticed that the good bishop’s lips 


* See Honschold Words, Number 422, page 436, | WSensibly became oval-shaped, as if about to 


t See page 113 of the eighteenth volume, | 


give utterance to a whistle, Almost imme- 
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diately he took both my hands into his, and 
said with fervour: 
“Have no fears, Hoblush. You must be 
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- “It was more lively than it looked,” said 
the housekeeper left by the predecessor, and 


| who was good enough to take me on in his 


taken care of. For two mortal hours last! stead. 
night I lay awake thinking of you. I have! ‘There was a quiet austerity of manner 


the very thing for you inmy eye. There is,” 
continued my excellent guide, philosopher, 
and friend, in easy, narrative tones, “near to 
the coast of one of the adjacent counties, an 
agreeable and salubrious parish known as 
Duckings-cum-Shampoo. Hither repair, inthe 
summer season, a highly select and fashionable 
company, for the sake of the agreeable society, 
as for the healthful and invigorating proper- 
ties of the sea-bathing. The emoluments of 
the parish are, I regret to say, no more than 
sixty-five or seventy pounds a-year ; but—” 

Here the good bishop paused, fixing his 
eyes upon me; while the Reverend Alfred 
Hoblush, with a sickened heart, felt that unless 
there was some extravagant counterpoise in 
the episcopal But, he must decline those 
parochial duties as too burdensome for a 
person of feeble health. 

“But,” continued Doctor Bridles, his eyes 
still on me, “ there is within the limits of my 
diocese another parish, Tepidstone—an ex- 
ceedingly comfortable thing—a snug, com- 
pact thing ; the incumbent of ‘which is verging 
on eighty, and, I grieve to say, much tirolen. 
Tam informed,” adds the bishop, confiden- 
tially, “that he hath coughed away one 


|for me at Saint Stylites. 


| about that person, which put aside, of course, 
| the absurd notion I had formed of introducin 


the steady elderly female who had wicked 
So, to the steady 
elderly female I had to write by early post, 
and say that the Reverend Alfred Hoblush 
was grieved to be obliged to deny himself 
the services of so invaluable a domestic, The 
housekeeper who had taken me on, continued 
meanwhile to impart (what I believe are 
termed by the fast school of the day) 
wrinkles, of the traits and manners of the 
population of the new parish : a pot’o’graphic 
pictur” o° the sawciety! as the engaging 
woman put it, 

Of which there were the usual country 
town constituents ; the social structure of 
such places, being usually built upon more or 
less the same lines. I had dim suspicions 
overshadowing me that a solicitor with neat 
brass door-plate would play the protagonist, 


|or the leading man’s part, in the great whirl 


of country town life, and I found it as I 
had anticipated. It had struck me as being 
just on the bounds of possibility that thera 
might also be a person who had studied 
medicine in early life, displaying his brass- 


entire lung, together with the major part of| plate, and deriving abundant emoluments 


another. ‘The reversion of Tepidstone is 
yours, Hoblush !” 

I was out of myself with delight. I could 
have embraced his kriees. 

“ But,” adds he again, fixing me once more 





from attendance on a dispensary, from prac- 
tice among country families. Strange to 
say, I was right here, too. And further, 
growing bold enough to imagine that 
where there is monopoly, @here will be, 


with his eyes, and making me rise from that|most likely, competition, I conjured up a 
mental genuflection ; “But,” adds his lord-| phantom of my brain, in the shape of a smart 
ship, lifting the weight once more out of| London practitioner, of manners most in- 
the scales; “But,” the Bishop goes on,|sinuating, driving a new light coach against 
“you. must in the meantime go into that|the heavy, slow-going, stage-waggon of the 
other vineyard and work diligently. It mayj|established mediciner ; and I found that I 
aoe be some solace to you in your|had made a good guess. There was a gentle- 
anishment to learn that my nieces, the|man connected with the excise interest, who 
Misses Bridles, are now residing at Duckings-|had served in his youth, and was hailed 
cum-Shampoo., They are young and unpro-|captain, There were many single ladies, too, 
tected things. You shall Tinow them : visit} who had successfully resisted all efforts to 
them; be intimate with them. Your charac-|force them from that superior vantage 
tets will, I know, assimilate. Yes, I am| ground; and there were a few who had once 
convinced,” adds Doctor Bridles, reflectively, | enjoyed the blessings of the more heavenly 
“he will come at last to have the run of the|state, but whose companions had gone on 
house—the run of the house, Heaven, bless} before them to calbatidd snamplone. 
you, Hoblush! Good young man! Those] It may be thought, perhaps, that there is 
muffins are excellent.” here a tone of unbecoming levity a, in 
keeping with that heart bowed down which 
Within one week from that date 1 was| Reverend Alfred Hoblush was bearing about 
inducted into Duckings-cum-Shampoo. But! within him, But think, for an instant, of 
for the fact, that my poor heart was still | the sickened spirit going forth with a mask of 
seamed and scarred—its wounds being as yet | wreathed smiles on, nay, mingling with the 
barely closed—I should have noted with pain| crew of revellers, and quaffing the flowing 
that it was a damp, dismal-looking oo bowl with many a quip and crank ; shrieking 
made up of a few scalded edifices, with a| even with artificial laughter, and all the while 
market-cross in the centre; about which| writhing internally under the ravages of 
country folk transacted their business on| hideous cancer. Bear this picture in mind 
* the proper days. when weighing Reverend Alfred Hoblush in 
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the balance. Conceive that he bears his sor- 
rows under his cloak. 

But the Misses Bridles? A gelden episco- 

al cloud seemed to hang over those dear 

ies, and I yearned to know more concern- 
ing them. From the grave and stately 
manner in which the person who was to 
housekeep for me introduced their names, it 
was easy to gather that they were yewnrae of 
awful consideration in the town. The episco- 
pal consanguinity hung about them like a 
halo. The mitre overshadowed them from 
afar. The town—not excepting the great 
wedicinal and legal interests—looked to them 
affectionately, daily and hourly, just as they 
looked to the old village clock. The in- 
habitants took their time from both. Nay, 
was there not raging, at that instant, a 
furious vendetta between two great houses 
—a vendetta, like enough to be handed 
down with solemn oath from mother to 
daughter, the end of which no man could 
see—all to be set down to the account of 
Miss Bridles? Well! I would wait on 
Misses Bridles. 

They lived at Dorkingscoop, a little way 
eut of the town, a quiet, sequestered re- 
treat, with a green palin 
name was taken up. Would the Reverend 
Alfred Hoblush oa into the drawing-room ? 
Would he sit down and recreate himself, as 
best he could, with the light musketry of 
holiness which covered the table? He took 
especial notice of Barm for the Benighted. 
By the Reverend C, B. McCuddy. To Miss 
Jemima Bridles, respectfully presented by 
the author. Moving slowly round the table— 
which might betaken for a saint’s mariner’s 
compass, with the points marked by com- 
forting tracts—he read off The Sinner’s 
Cordial Drops ; or, The Confidential Pocket 
Pistol By the Reverend C. B. McCuddy. 
To Miss ee Bridles, with the author’s 
affectionate duty. Together with many more 


works of similar character; mostly by the! 
same divine, and laid at the feet of Miss) 


Bridles in terms of dedication more or less 
ardent. While thus boxing the spiritual com- 
pass, and at the same time not a little troubled 
as to the footing of this particular minister 
of the gospel, two ladies entered in Indian 
file, an 
Dorkingscoop. 

The elder of the twain, whom I knew 
afterwards to be Sophia Dorothea (named, I 
believe, in compliment to the iil-fated Prin- 
cess of Zell, who involved the wretched 


Koningsmark in dreadful consequences), was | 


of tall, nay, magnificent proportions. She 
had a stout, manly bearing, and a firm tread, 
indicative of the decision of character which 


flashed continually from her eye. Her cheek | 
erhaps by exposure to) 


was embrowned, 
the rays of the sultry summer sun, perhaps 
from imperfection of the cuticle arising 
from natural causes; for these things are 
inscrutable. Nay, at times, I have seen 


in front. My| 


welcomed me simultaneously to’ 
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[Conducted by 


her face assume an inflamed aspect, almost 
akin to the visitation popularly ascribed to 
Saint Anthony. She was arrayed as lightly 
as was compatible with the season, being not 
foolishly overburdened with steel mail under- 
neath, but went slimly down to the earth 
with garments whose folds clung closely to 
her frame and showed off the matchless sym- 
metry of her limbs. That was Sophia 
Dorothea, 

But for Jemima, the second and remaining 
sister; at whose feet had been laid the 
awakening literature, to limn—yes, limn—her 
features becomingly is beyond the strength 
of the Reverend Alfred Hoblush. Her per- 
son was short and small, and her exquisitely 
panrieer throat might almost be spanned 

y the hand; while through its transparent 
skin all the tendons and cartilages which 
abound so plentifully in the great human 
system, cmd be made out with startling 
vividness. Her skin was stretched so 
tightly over her finely-moulded features that 
not so much as the smallest wrinkle could 
display itself. She must have been the 
very soul of motion, being always busy, and 
shooting from her seat periodically with 
extraordinary activity. That was the beau- 
tiful Jemima. 

“T was,” I said, in low, gentle accents, 
“the newly-appointed minister of the parish, 
The Lord Bishop of Tweakminster had been 
kind enough to—” 

“We know it all,” broke in the elder, in 
a manly voice. “Sit down! there is a chair 
behind you.” 

Much disturbed by this curious lusus nature 
(for he could not divest himself of the idea 
that he was being addressed by one of his 
own species), Reverend Mr. Hoblush did as 
he was desired ; but incontinently sat down 
on his own hat. It became at once as a 
Gibus or opera-hat. A hoarse laugh broke 
from the namesake of the unfortunate Lady 
of Zell ; but I at once saw sympathy in the 
eyes of the gentle Jemima. She must have 
noticed the glance of grateful tenderness in 
my eyes as I restored my hat to its natural 
shape. That gentle bosom felt for my mis- 
fortune. 

Bishop Bridles had been pleased to write 
concerning him in very complimentary terms. 
Said sweet, nun-like Jemima,—* We know 
you already, Mr. Hoblush—know you nearly 
as well as our own dear brother who is now 
far far away in the Carribee Isles. We have 
heard of you, and talked of you through the 
lone winter nights, when the winds were 
howling dismally, and sweeping athwart 
roof-trees, and moaning in the chimneys. 
Have we not, sister ?” 

Here was a friendly bosom to lean upon ! 
Hither accordingly I used to repair, almost 
daily, ever afterwards. Before very long I 
had poured into Jemima Bridles’ sympathising 
heart the whole story of my blighted loves 
and my young sorrows, the rehearsing of 
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which narrative brought me abundant con-| man have his way. But there was tlie 
solation. But I stood unaccountably in awe! bishop’s, my spiritual father’s admonition— 
of the amiable Sophia Dorothea. That | was t at to be disregarded ? True, he was my 
masculine voice of hers, together with her| spiritual father—a good notion! He was 
extraordinary power of eye, making me feel! theirs too—why not therefore place confi- 
uncomfortable. She, therefore, was not pre-| dence in him, and entrust to him the whole 
sent when I told the doleful history of my) story. By the next post he learnt it all; and 
early love. pending his reply 1 withdrew with dignity 
Thus I grew in favour daily with the! from the society of the Bridles. 
sisters Bridles, I came at last, asthe good| “They shall choose,”I said, “between 
bishop had foretold it, to have the run of the| McCuddy and me. They shall elect between 
house. T entered it at my own hours and/a wretched shaveling and the ill-fated, but 
own convenience. A particular chair, to| resolved, Hoblush.” 
which I appeared to lean at our first ac-| I waited and waited long, eating my soul 
quaintance, was set apart for my special use. | out all the while. 
? noticed a sort of tabouret growing under| To me there came noreply ; but there came 
Miss Jemima’s fingers, and which i had a| presently a sad and sweet note, telling me 
dim notion, was, in some degree, connected | that all was over between them and McCuddy. 
with me. If there had been any cloud between us, let it 
The old grief was gradually wearing itself} now be dispelled and float away into the 
away, and the Reverend Alfred Hoblush was| past. The arts of a designing person had 
seen moving about cheerfully, busy with the| been exposed. Could I be noble, generous, 
concerns of his parish business, perhaps with | and forgive ! 
the concerns of Miss Bridles. I flew to her feet. All was forgotten in 
One day he entered abruptly and found the| the triumph of that hour. Sophia Dorothea 
two ladies sitting, as it were, at the feet of a| alone grovelled in a corner glaring at me. 
short and fat person, very unctuous about his | She |had loved the oily periods of McCuddy, 
lips, who was speaking in a broad Scottish} He had been cast down, and her idol was 
accent. On those unctuous lips the sisters | broken. But I heeded her not, Sweet and 
Bridles had manifestly been hanging wrapt,| soft Jemima told me she had always shrunk 
while the Scottish tongue rounded periods| from the man and his offerings. Occasionally 
concerning certain missionary wanderings, | came a letter from excellent Bishop Bridles, 
and concerning a little paper pamphlet held| The good man was thinking of me, though 


between the fingers. There was a manifest|far away. He knew uow where were 
confusion at the entrance of the Reverend Mr.) the finest muffins in the world. When in 
Hoblush, in the amber cheeks of the younger| town I should be sure to wait on him, He 
of the twain especially. trusted his dear son Hoblush (that filial 

Mr. Hoblush knew instinctively this per-| relation to be taken ecclesiastically) was 
son to be that Reverend C. B. McCuddy,/| growing in friendship and confidence with his 
whose works formed the mariner’s compass,| nieces. Those ladies were ae all the 


before described. He bowed stiffly to him| love and confidence his son Hoblush could 
therefore as an introduction followed. He| bestow on them, and that in proportion as E 
did not love the man in his soul. What did| grew in their esteeem and favour, so would he 
he mean by intruding his literature and his} holdthat to bea certain test of my merit, and of 
vulgar person into that circle ? the propriety of further advancing me in my 

It was but too plain that Reverend C. B.| sacred profession. He was happy to add—no, 
McCuddy was regarded: with favour by the} he meant to say, grieved—that the aged 
sisters Bridles. He had been absent for some | incumbent of Tepidstone was breaking every 
time on his travels, and was now retailing|day, more and more. Let me but justify 
pleasing little spiritual adventures to amuse| myself before him and the Miss Bridles—let 
the ladies. It was plain, too, that these things| me but reach to the standard which he and 
to hear did Miss Jemima especially incline ;| they had formed of curatorial perfection, and 
and it was to her that’ unctuous person /|I should be hailed at the proper time Incum- 

iuted his narrative. How I loathed) bent of Tepidstone, 

im! I hearkened grimly, and took leave} Reverend Mr. Hoblush took his counsel 
abruptly. | home to himself, and would carry it out in 

Henceforth he seemed to grow into a rock| all faithfulness. What was meant by the 
a-head. By a cruel fatality he seemed to be| justification alluded to by good Doctor 
always in the Bridles’ when I arrived. He} Bridles, or by that standard which was 
usurped the conversation, and cut me short| to be reached, cost him many hours of pain- 
in the most lawless way.. Worse than all, they | ful thought. What was the standard or who 
both seemed to look on him with favour. | was the standard, as it finally seemed to him 
Jemima, perhaps, not so much, though Ij it should be read? It was an awful mystery 
could perceive she was dazzled by his rare| —a thing of trouble. 
spiritual gifts. Hence, bitter struggle in my} We read poetry ao of evenings by the 
wretched soul;—I would fly them—desert hema soft light, when she—Sophia Doro- 
the house—give all up, and let the unctuous! thea of Zell—marked articles of wearing 
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apparel in a distant corner, She performed 
that operation in a ferocious manner, glaring 
over at us every now and again, And yet, 
when she took notice of me, I marked how 
she tried to mollify that rough organ of hers, 
altering it to a less discordant key. Nay, 
once, when circumstances of a peculiar 
nature had compelled me to absent myself 


for two whole days, she struck terror into| 


my heart by the heat and violence of her 


reception, bringing me to task, as it were, | 


in a menacing manner, for this backsliding 


of mine ;—not in words, indeed, but by that | 


awful manner of hers. My soul shrank away 
within me, and my heart rattled as a nut 
within its shell, 
again. 

It came to 


evening, we—Jemima Bridles, that is, and I— 


went forth, looking abroad through nature. | 


We would wander by the brookside, by the 
mill-stream, communing as we walked. I un- 


folded the great mysteries of the planets, suns | 


and adamantine spheres, to use the words of 
the poet, for in such matters she was un- 
suspecting asa child, Perhaps through the 
long course of years it might be my task to 
mould, with plastic finger, this gentle un- 
taught soul. 

“Sit, Jemima,” I said, ingeniously adapt- 
ing the words of a great master to the occa- 
sion; “sit,Jemima. Look how the floor of 
heaven is thick inlaid with patines of bright 
gold.” 

The gentle creature looks in the direction 


I would never so offend | 


eo that one sultry summer's | 


speaking, or die! It may be worth men- 
tioning as one of those curious coinci- 
dences sometimes found in a life history, 
that there had arrived that very morning a 
hasty letter from a dear friend residing not 
very far from Tepidstone, and who had 
charged himself with the task of reporting 
to me any news of general interest that 
might arise. The hasty letter from a dear 
friend, mentioned, in a promiscuous way, 
that only the day before the venerable 
incumbent of the parish had fallen into a 
profound stupor, from which it was to be 
feared that all the aid of science would be 
insufficient to awaken him, Which news 
troubled me nota little: and I made up my 
mind not to impart it to Miss Bridles until 
the day following. In the whirl of excite- 
ment, I went forth into the night, and out- 
spoke my soul freely to Jemima, as I have 
| set it down. 

I could scarcely close my eyes the livelong 
night: I was in such anxiety as to the fate 
of the good man who, now at the close of a 
pious and laborious life, lay wrestling with 
the grim King of Terrors. How would it 
be with him eventually? Would the stupor 
ever leave him? Nay, do not stupors usually 
rather thicken and fall heavier on the 
wretched victim? At his age, too, when the 
sword has outworn its sheath, and the candle 
flickering in its socket, it was to be feared he 
could not wrestle effectually with the powers 
of Death. Poor, poor soul! To lay this bitter 





ointed to ; but I see, has but faint glimmer-| anxiety for the sufferer, I made advances to 


ing of the great master’s meaning. No 
matter. 

“ These things,” I said, “we shall one day 
look closer into, perhaps wandering forth toge- 
ther, in the cool of the evening, in the sylvan 
groves of Tepidstone! By glittering waters— 
should there prove to be such in that parish 
—we shall sit,” I added, looking into her face 
tenderly, “ Rogen AR t in sweet con- 
templation all day long. e shall be all in 
all one to the other! Life shall be a sweet 
dream for both of us. Shall it not be so, 
fairest of creatures? Wilt thou follow thy 
Hoblush to Tepidstone.” 

She blushed a sweet consent, The delicate 
cartilages of her neck quivered spasmodi- 
cally, “I will fly with thee—die with 
thee!” said the trusting girl, with pleasing 
euphony. 

he stars came out ; the moon rose to its 
full ; the chill night-air crept down my back, 
causing an uncomfortable sensation, “ Let 
us go in, beloved,” I said. Sophia Dorothea 
had tea waiting, and received me with ogrish 
good-humour. She became playful as a lion’s 
cub, She guessed, but did not know our 
secret, 

Precipitate clergyman! led away in an 
unguarded moment! Too true: yet consider 
but this. How the appreciation of a peerless 
woman’s perfections may so force itself upon 


the medical practitioner,—putting a case 
hypothetically, as to the effect of stupors at 
an advanced age. Were they fatal? “ No,” 
the practitioner said, coolly, “He had 
known many, many instances to the con- 
trary.” 

“ Surely—surely, you would not say it was 
beneficial to a patient ?” 

“Upon his soul,” the practitioner answered, 
“he did not know but what it might be. 
There were the Miss Bridles’s, who had a 
friend or relation with precisely the same 
symptoms, and who had been with him but 
an hour since, asking his opinion. Stupors 
were very likely to be beneficial.” 

“What ? toa very, very old person ?” 

“Yes ; the older, the better chance.” 

Not at all relieved in mind by this re- 
assuring opinion, Mr. Hoblush went his way. 
Presently the post bears him a hurried letter 
from the Bishop, conveying to him the same 
melancholy news, and fall of protestations of 
grief, 


I have heard, 
—continued the bishop— 


from confidential sources, that it is next to all 
over with our poor incumbent, —that he is, I would 
| say, on his last legs ; only that he has never quitted 
| his bed since yesterday morning. He is in a death- 
like stupor, from which no efforts can rouse him. 
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Heaven help us! In the midst of life, &c.,-—you 
know the rest. My nieces are beginning to know 
you better, which was only what I always expected. 
You are a good youth—puer bone indolis, as the 
Latins say—and Heaven, I know, will reward you, 
and advance you in this life, as well. as in another. 
Our poor brother may not last out the night, —may 
be in extremis before morning. 
Yours ever, 
RicHard TWEAKMINSTER. 

That day wore on. I wandered about 
absently, dowa the street, through the green 
fields, by the river, but could not rest. 
Somebody passed me,—it was Reverend 
C. B. MeCuddy, with a darkling brow. At 
another season, perhaps, I could have exulted 
over my fallen enemy: but now, my eye 
rested vacantly on him. I heard him, but 
I heeded not, My thoughts were far away. 
What were such earthly passions, when 
human life was quivering in the balance ? 

There was permanence of council all day 
long at Miss Bridles’s. I came in and out 


ceaselessly; and we could read in each | 
other’s eyes the same question, Any news ? | 


It was the same the next day, and the next. 
I was worn to a shadow, 

growing too much for me. 
the third day, one of those curiously-attired 
blue pages, bound with white braiding, 
placed in my hands an envelope. It was a 
telegram from my good friend. With trem- 
bling fingers I opened this telegram, and pro- 


ceeded to decipher the lead-pencil characters | 
of the telegram. It was in the curt language | 


peculiar to such documents. 


This morning he awoke from the stupor, called | 


for some soup, looked about him, and said he felt 
better on the whole, 


Wretched Hoblush! Was all thy anxiety, 
then, for nothing? I took the open telegram 
straight to where the permanent council was 
sitting. It was received with disgust—with 
loud execration, even. Nay, there was a 
tone of hostility towards myself personally, 
as though I was at the bottom of the busi- 
ness, 

“Ugh!” said the person called Sophia 
Dorothea, “ you should have known better, 
you should! What do you mean, bringing 
your cock-and-bull stories here, frightening 
us out of our senses !” 

“Sister, sister!” said gentle Jemima, in 
whose manner I had nevertheless observed 
a certain acridity. 

“Madam,” I replied to the House of Zell, 
“these matters are not in my hands. Why 
ald to my sorrows by this violence? Do you 
wish for a fellow creature’s death ?” 

She glared at me with her furious eyes: 
and, it struck me at the time, that she had 
intentions of wreathing her fingers in my 
hair, I stepped back a pace or two, trem- 
a in every limb; when to us enters a 
maid, with word that one of the little blue- 
coated pages was waiting below. Telegram 


REVEREND ALFRED. HOBLUSH. 


The anxiety was | 
About noon on | 
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and, after signing the Bow receipt, with 
beating heart I read aloud (rather Sophia 
Dorothea, who had snapped it from me in 
her impatience) : . 


Stupor again, deeper than ever. Desire for food 
merely superficial—general break up—not expected 
to last over the night. 


I am ashamed to say, that on receipt of 
‘this news, there was tumultuous, if not 
indecent, joy in the countenance of the elder 
Miss Bridles. She forgot her hostility on 
the instant, and at once became cordial in 
her manner. We sat together the whole 
|of that day, waiting for further intelli- 
| gence, 

In the gloaming of the evening I returned 
| for a short time to my own modest manaion. 
| Perhaps I was dejected ; for I was thinking 
| of the aged incumbent, then, perhaps, 
| wrestling with death. Old men must suc- 
cumb, I believe, without a struggle. That 
was the usual, the understood thing. But if 
he should rally? O, no—no—no—impos- 
sible. Better for him, poor soul, to be 
released at once from his sufferings—far 
better. 

A knock. It made my heart jump. Yes; 
another telegram, announcing the ak These 
melancholy, short-hand dispatches should 
have mourning borders, like other mourn- 
ing letters. Yes; all was- over. “Sir,” it 
said, “I am grieved to inform you of the 
sudden death (poor, poor soul ! )—the sudden 
death from apoplexy, of your excellent rela- 
| tion, the Right Reverend Doctor Bridles, 
Bishop of Tweakminster !” The telegraphie 
characters — always indistinct —now swam 
before my eyes. 1 was stunned; knew not 
where I was; and, crushing up the fatal 

bit of tissue paper, sank back into my chair, 
| If I had read on, I should have seen that the 
bishop had been found by his servants after 
dinner, with his head back, having been 
carried off quite suddenly. Pah ! what boots 
the manner? No; I don’t mean that; but 
it Was a cruel blow it must be confessed ; the 
most inopportune demise that ever took 
place. For only that-same night the incum- 
bent of Tepidstone closed his long and weary 
pilgrimage. Break it to the sisters Bridles ? 
Ha, ha,ha! Break it to them tenderly, of 
course, Pah! Let them break it to them- 
iselves. They will bear ivoning! Was I 
growing delirious ¢ 

Next morning, moving slowly in the direc- 
ition of the Bridles’ mansion, MeOuddy 
|passed me. The oily monster looked at me 
| with a leer of triumph. He had learnt the 
inews. So had the whole town, who looked 
on me with a compassionate interest. But I 
drew my robes about me, and surveyed him 
with a quiet look of dignity, such as misfor- 
tune imparts to those who have great souls, ° 
He passed on cowering. 

Miss Jemima Bridles was in the parlour. 





_ more, Curiosity suspended hostilities;! “You know,” I said, falling imto my 
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accustomed seat, “ you know, doubtless, of the 
at misfortune that has overtaken us all. 
Believe me that you have my sincerest sym- 
pathies.” 
“Indeed we are aware of that, dearest Mr. 
Hoblush,” said Miss Jemima, looking at me 


[December 4, 1858.} 
My heart sank within me, my eyes be- 
came dim; and a sense as of something 
awful being at hand stole upon me. As 
the rattlesnake fascinates its victim, so I, b 
some irresistible impulse, was drawn bac 
up-stairs by those terrible sounds, “Come 


with tenderness ; “and I can assure you thatit| back, sir!” repeated slowly and with 
lightens our sorrows much to have one that | menace ; until, being fairly in the drawing- 


can so feel with us. You are our only sup- 
| door, and with her face close to mine, hissed 


port now.” 
“I am sorry to say,” I answered, “that 
circumstances of a rather peculiar character, 


will necessitate my absence from this part | 


of the country. The emoluments of this 
parish are a disgrace to a Christian 
country. No gentleman could continue with 
decency in such an office. It was monstrous.” 
I said this with some heat. 

“You will not stay long, Miss Jemima 
said, more tenderly than before. “How I 
shall long for the day of your return.” 

“Have I not conveyed my meaning?” I 
answered, coldly. “I fear I do not carry you 
with me,” using here a popular legal phrase. 

“Carry me with you,” she said, in ecstasy. 
“O, not as yet, dear Alfred. Afterwards, 
afterwards,” she added, with a meaning look, 
“TI will go with you all the wide world 
over!” 

“My travelling arrangements,” I said 
(observe how changed was now the nature of 
the man Hoblush, when he could speak thus), 
“my travelling arrangements will, I fear, 
preclude such a plan. I would recommend 

ou to remain in this sequestered retreat 
in preference to any spot the wide world 
over. It is admirably suited to your means, 
and here you will suitably journey down into 
the vale of years, deserving the respect of all 
who know you! Believe me you have mine. 
I shall never forget the agreeable hours 
passed in this—in that chair.” Here I took 
my hat and rose to go. 

She gave a sort of shriek, and rushed to 
the door, 

“What do you mean? how dare you? 
You must wait, you shall wait.” 

I tried to get past her to the stairs, for I 
felt unequal to a scene. 

“Time presses,” I said, “and my bark 
waits. I speak figuratively, of course.” 

“Here, sister, sister!” she called out, 
“come down quick. You shall speak to her, 
sir! You shall account to her for this.” 

Which was precisely what I desired to 
avoid, I trembled at the bare notion of 
meeting that infuriated woman; and so 
descrying an opening between Miss Jemima 
and the stairs, [ slipped quietly by, mutter- 
ing something about calling again. A terrible 
voice sounded in my ears, coming from over 
the banisters. “Come back!” it said in 
hoarse, thundering accents; “come back ! 
Do you hear ?” 


room once more, she placed her back to the 


out the word “ Monster!” I thought she was 
going to strike me, and put my hand to 
shield my face. 

“Don’t,” I said, in feeble tones, “it is un- 
womanly,” 

“Ugh!” washer reply. Its tone was at 
once savage and contemptuous, 

It were bootless to describe the distressing 
scene that followed. Suffice it to say that 
for the sake of public decency and quietness, 
I promised to fulfil what she called my 
engagement to her sister. As this was ex- 
torted under the influence of terror and vio- 
lence, I considered it would not be binding 
on me. But, that same evening a better 
notion occurred to me. As the shades of 
night fell, it matured, and took tangible 
shape. Hoblush, than whom, that night 
there was not a more wretched being in 
this world: Hoblush, the miserable, the for- ‘ 
lorn, the trepanned, the bamboozled, the 
victim of unlawful terrorism : conceived this 
desperate idea. There was a night-mail just 
starting, and he thought wistfully of the 
night-mail. He was unpacked,—what of 
that? Perish worldly goods in such a cause! 
Wrapping his cloak about him, the Reverend 
Alfred Hoblush went forth into the darkness 
—unrecognised, unthought-of — took a seat 
in the night-mail, and was taken away into 
the broad world, where the disappointed 
spinster, and the parishioners of Duckings- 
cum-Shampoo, shall look for him in vain. 
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